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HisTORIcAL associations often 
impart interest to a spot which 
cannot boast of any native at- 
tractions, or of those adornments 
which art supplies. This remark 
is sustained by the circumstances 
of that humble village whose Con- 
gregational Church is the subject 
of this paper. Seated on the 
bleak confines of a wild and open 
country, its inhabitants are few, 
scattered, and generally poor, 
without groves or gardens, modern 
mansions or ancient castles : it is 
only in connection with its moral 
plantations, the husbandry and 
the building of God, that it will 
supply any thing that can interest 
the Chiistian stranger. Chishill, 
though in Essex, is immediately 
on the border of Cambridgeshire, 
and there is a shady secluded lane, 
just by, which forms the boundary 
between the two counties. During 
the Stuart persecutions of the Non- 
conformists, the venerated Messrs. 
Holcroft and Oddy often used to 
meet their friends at midnight, in 
the well-known spot on which 
they were safe from the attacks of 
the officers of either county, re- 
VOL. XV. N.S. NO. 92. 


tiring before those of Essex into 
Cambridgeshire, or before those of 
Cambridgeshire into Essex. There 
is reason to think that the spot was 
also selected by them as near to 
the residences of many of their 
friends, as we find that, after the 
ejectment, the Rev. Robert Billio, 
jun. who was turned out of the 
living of Bedworth, Warwickshire, 
** settled at Chishill Parva, where 
he taught school, and preached in 
his turn at Cambridge.”"* Sucha 
man as Mr. Billio could not reside 
in any neighbourhood long, with- 
out seeking to instruct those 
around him in true religion, It 
was not until the death of Mr. 
Holcroft that the people under his 


care, who had been often described 


as the Church of Christ, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, consented to embody 
themselves into separate, yet sister 
churches. In 1694, several distinct 
societies were thus settled, and 
amongst them Mr. Robert Robin- 
son has enumerated that of Chis- 
hill and Melbourne. + Many of the 


* Palmer's Nonconformist’s Memorial, 
Vol. L. p. 528. 
t Posthumous Works, p. 265. 
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earlier Congregational Churches 
were accustomed to meet at alter- 
nate places for the mutual conveni- 
ence of their members residing at 
them, until they became sufficiently 
numerous and respectable each to 
sustain a pastor, and the expenses of 
public worship. ‘Thus our churches 
have doubtless been multiplied 
by what a recent writer has been 
pleased to call their divisions, 
and if he can derive any satisfac- 
tion from such occurrences, he and 
his party are right welcome to all 
the comfort they can supply. 

Thé first pastor of this united 
church of Chishill, Essex, and 
Melbourne, Cambridgeshire, was 
The Rev. JoHn NICHOLLS.— 
We regret that our information 
respecting him is extremely limit- 
ed, yet all we know is honourable 
and interesting. He was born in 
the parish of Hatfield Regis, 
Essex, of respectable parents, who 
resided on their own estate in that 
parish, which he afterwards in- 
herited, and where he dwelt at 
the time of his conversion to God. 
The account which he has given 
of that event is characterized by 
much simplicity, and exhibits in a 
striking manner the power of di- 
vine grace on his own heart, It 
appears, that during the severest 
part of the persecution which be- 
tel the Nonconformists, in conse- 
quence of the intolerant acts, that 
he was led, apparently by acciden- 
tal circumstances, to attend a meet- 
ing for prayer in a private dwell- 
ing house, where a’plain man 
commenced with prayer in a very 
scriptural and earnest manner.— 
Whilst the exercise continued, 
Mr. Nicholls felt convinced that 
these humble and __ persecuted 
people were indeed the servants 
of God, and could not fail to con- 
trast the darkness and impenitency 
of his own mind with the religious 
knowledge and Christian feeling 


of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded. Under a conviction of 
his own unworthiness he was about 
to retire, when a prayer was uttered 
that God would show mercy to 
some individual then present: this 
petition being repeated, led him to 
pause, cherishing the hope that it 
might perhaps be answered in him- 
self. Whilst he was yet lingering 
with his mind greatly burdened, the 
words of Jehovah came powerfully 
to his recollection, *‘ Is there no 
balm in Gilead,” &c. «I knew,” 
says he, ‘* that it was God’s word, 
and now, as his voice, it came 
home to my stony heart, and arose 
there as the day star which guided 
me to the Saviour Jesus. I then 
saw he must be my only physi- 
cian,” &c.* He left the place 
deeply affected, and rode home in 
the dusk of the evening, meditat- 
ing on the peculiar feelings he had 
experienced, and when he returned 
to his family, he with much ear- 
nestness introduced the subject of 
personal religion to them, and 
with an affectionate fidelity 
warned them to flee from the 
wrath to come. This and subse- 
quent conversations produced a 
powerful effect on the mind of his 
elder sister, so that she became 
the first fruit of his labours to 
God. There is some reason to 
think that he was connected in 
Christian fellowship with the Cam- 
bridgeshire Church, and that it was 
under the auspices of Mr. Hussey, 
of Cambridge, he was introduced 
to the pastoral office at Chishill, 
which he appears to have sustained 
anterior to 1712. The people of 
Melbourne, in 1723, built a meet- 
ing-house for about 400 persons, 
and there was a second at Chishill, 
in which he also laboured and was 
afterwards interred. His little 





* Nicholls’ Method of Divine Grace 
with fallen Man, p. 94. 
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treatise, already quoted, is dedi- 
cated to the Congregational Church 
at Chishill, Essex, and Melbourne, 
Cambridgeshire, and in the epistle 
*‘ he begs them to receive it as a 
portion from a spiritual father, a 
spiritual legacy,— a pledge and 
token of my doles love and last 
care for your precioussouls.” The 
infirmities of advancing years now 
began to be heavily felt by him, 
and rendered it necessary that he 
should be assisted in his duties. 
A young minister, Mr, Leonard 
Fisher, from the church at Keysoe, 
was employed for that purpose 
until his death, which occurred at 
Chishill, 1740.* This honoured 
pastor was interred, as we have 
stated, in the meeting-house there, 
but no monument perpetuates his 
memory, save the continuance of 
that church which his labours 
established. 

His bereaved people applied to 
the Rev. James Sutherland, the 
excellent and learned pastor of 
the church at the neighbouring 
town of Saffron W aldon, torecom- 
mend to them a candidate for the 
pastoral office. He introduced to 
them 

The Rev. JAMES WATSON, 
M.A. ‘This gentleman was the 
son of a farmer at Aberdour, in 
Aberdeenshire, where he was 
born 1713. After the usual course 
of grammar-school learning, he 
was entered as a graduate in the 
ancient university of Aberdeen, 
where, in due time, he took a 
Master of Arts’ degree, and was 
employed as a tutor in classical 
and general literature,and amongst 
his pupils he numbered the pious 
though eccentric Alexander Cru- 
den, the laborious author of 
the Concordance, who cherished 





* Congregational Magazine, Vol. 2. pp. 
696, 697. 


an affectionate attachment for his 
tutor till his death, Mr. Suther- 
land’s invitation brought Mr. Wat- 
son from Scotland, whence he 
** arrived safe at Walden, June 
3d, 1741,” and on visiting the 
church at Chishill and Melbourne, 
became their accepted pastor. 

Mr. Watson was held by the 
people and neighbourhood in high 
esteem, and traditionary reports 
tell of his usefulness, though it is 
certain that his elocution was not 
popular. 

In 1743, he married Anne, the 
daughter of John Hanchett, Esq. of 
Cbrishall Grange, in the county of 
Essex,by which marriage he became 
possessed of an estate and manorial 
rights in the manor of Great Chis- 
hill, by which his connection with 
the neighbourhood was continued 
long after his official relations to 
the church had terminated. 

In 1745 arrangements were 
made for the separation of the two 
congregations, and the people at 
Melbourne chose for their pastor 
the Rev. Richard Cooper, who was 
ordained over them in July of that 
year, and continued to labour with 
them till his death, 1789. 

A large family of nine children 
seeined to demand better means of 
education than this secluded spot 
at that period supplied, and Mr. 
Watson therefore left those quiet 
scenes, where he had spent twenty 
tranquil years, for the bustle and 
excitement of the metropolis. It 
is only necessary to add, that he 
afterwards became pastor of the 
church that now assembles at 
Union Street, Southwark, was 
chosen secretary to the body of the 
dissenting ministers, and received 
a diploma of Doctor of Divinity, 
from his alma mater ; and after a 
life of usefulness, he sunk by 
gradual decay into the grave, in 
the enjoyment of the consolations 
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and. hopes of the Gospel, July, 
1783, aged 69 years.* 

Upon the removal of Mr. James 
Watson to London, his hereditary 
possessions gave him a local inte- 
rest in the place and people, which 
was strengthened by the resi- 
dence of his brother, as a minister 
amongst them, and by his own 
occasional visits, which partook of 
a pastoral character still. 

The Rev. Wittiam WATSON 
was a younger brother of the pre- 
ceding gentleman, and was born 
in North Britain in the year 1722, 
where he enjoyed the advan- 
tages of grammar-school learning, 
but never received any academical 
instruction with a view to the 
Christian ministry. It is supposed, 
that being a man of piety and in- 
telligence, his brother encouraged 
him to preach, and eventually in- 
troduced him to supply the pulpit 
at Chishill. He is described to 
have been a judicious and evan- 
gelical preacher, but possessed of 
a voice naturally unmusical, which 
was made still more unharmonious 
to a southern ear, by a broad Scot- 
tish accent, so that his labours 
were far from popular with the 
multitude. He was, notwith- 
standing those disadvantages, a 
man mighty in the Scriptures, and 
his mind was so well stored with 
their contents, that it was scarcely 
possible to name a single text to 
which he could not at once refer, 
specifying the book, chapter, and 
verse, where it might be found.— 
As Mr. Watson did not undertake 
the pastoral office, his brother the 
doctor, when visiting his estate, 
administered the ordinances of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper to 
the people; and the last sermon 
he ever composed was delivered to 

* Hanbury’s Historical Researches, &c. 
p. 45. W. Wilson’s History, &c. Vol. 4, 
pp- 206—209, 
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his old friends at Chishill, from 
Rev. vii, 14., but a few weeks be- 
fore his death. 

The life of Mr. William Wat- 
son was holy and blameless; and 
although he cannot be classed 
with eminently useful preachers 
of the Gospel, yet his memory 
was cherished with affectionate 
respect by those who had attend- 
ed on his ministry. He died in 
peace, Jan. 6, 1793, in the 71st 
year of his age. His funeral ser- 
mon was preached by the late 
Rey. James Philips, of Clapham. 
He was interred in the parish 
church-yard, where a plain head- 
stone preserves the above dates, 
together with Rev. ii., 17th verse, 
a portion of scripture of which he 
was peculiarly fond. 

The death of this venerated man 
gave the people of Chishill, now 
greatly reduced in numbers, an op- 
portunity of choosing a pastor, who 
might raise up the waste places 
of their spiritual Zion. Their 
choice was happily directed to 
their late pastor, who was honour- 
ed of God to place this village 
church in circumstances of greater 
prosperity than it ever before wit- 
nessed. 

The Rev. JaMEs DoBson was 
a native of Lancashire, from 
whence he was early removed by 
his parents to the metropolis, 
where he was soon called to know 
all the privations and sorrows, 
which follow the loss of both pa- 
rents. The God of the orphan, 
however, was pleased to visit him 
with lis grace in early life, and on 
entering upon business, he proved 
that he possessed talents capable 
of the most honourable and suc- 
cessful application to secular pur- 
suits, and which were under the 
sanctifying controul of those su- 
perior principles which true reli- 
gion supplies, At an early period 
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he was united in Christian fellow- 
ship, with the Independent Church 
then assembling at Cannon Street 
Road Chapel, St. George's in the 
East, under the-pastoral care of the 
Rev. Thomas Bryson. That esti- 
mable man, who had himself been 
introduced to the ministry through 
the vigilance of others, soon ob- 
served the piety, strong sense, and 
adaptation for usefulness, by which 
his young friend was distinguish- 
ed, and he gave him such advice, 
and recommended such a course 
of reading, as prepared Mr. D. to 
appear before the church as a 
candidate for the Christian minis- 
try. Under their sanction he 
went forth and preached at New- 
port, in Essex, and other places, 
till, in the spring of 1795, he was 
led to Chishill, where, having 
preached for more than a year as 
a probationer, he was ordained 
pastor, May 19th, 1796. 

At the period he entered upon 
this sphere of labour the meeting- 
house was almost deserted, and 
the church was reduced to a very 
few members. It pleased God, 
however, so to bless the labours of 
his servant, that in a few years the 
interest attained to a degree of 
prosperity never before known, 
Amidst these cheering circum- 
stances, an event occurred which 
threatened the most serious results, 
The village was visited with a ca- 
lamitous fire, which in its de- 
structive progress consumed not 
only farm houses, cottages, barns, 
maltings, and workshops, but also 
the venerable meeting-house, and 
thus at once destroyed the house 
of prayer, and the property of 
those who worshipped in it.— 
The characteristic energy of Mr. 
Dobson was called forth by this 
event, and by the liberality of the 
people, notwithstanding their los- 
ses, and by the aid of the religious 
public, the meeting house was re- 


built. A few years proved that 
the place was too strait for them, 
and several successive enlarge- 
ments were made, till this devoted 
pastor saw himself surrounded by 
a congregation of about 800 per- 
sons. Amidst the constantly re- 
curring duties of his pastoral 
charge, did this valued minister 
spend his life, and however inju- 
rious to his bodily health these 
labours were found to be, yet it is 
the comfort and the honour of the 
people to recollect, that his spirits 
were never broken by their unto- 
ward temper or unholy conduct. 
‘« 1 was never, during the period 
of uearly forty years,” said he, 
**for a single hour made uneasy 
by my church.” It may be ima- 
gined that the mutual affection that 
subsisted between this faithful and 
devoted pastor and his attached and 
sympathetic people, was strongly 
evinced as the time drew nigh 
‘‘ when they should see his face no 
more!” The last time he admi- 
nistered the Lord’s Supper he was 
borne to the sacramental board, 
and there, amidst extreme weak- 
ness, he gave utterance to his 
emotions of love and joy in a man- 
ner that will long live in the re- 
collection of his brethren: there 
was 


‘¢ A mortal paleness on his cheek, 
“ But glory in his soul.” 


After a season of growing de- 
bility, this valued minister at 
length rested from his labours, on 


-Sabbath morning, May 6, 1832, 


in the sixty-first year of his age, 
and the thirty-eighth year of his 
pastoral care.* 

Thus in this very secluded vil- 
lage, there has continued, for pro- 
bably a century and a half, a rural 
congregation, which has increased 
in numbers, order, and efficiency, 





* Vide Evangelical Mag. July 1832, 
pp- 289, 292. 
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with the lapse of years, and has 
secured the faithful exhibition of 
the Gospel of Jesus to the sur- 
rounding hamlets, which, but for 
it, might have been left in all 
the darkness of their natural igno- 
rance, 

The advocates of a state provi- 
sion for the support of religious or- 
dinances admit, that the voluntary 
principle may be equal to main- 
tain public worship in our larger 
towns and cities, but deny its com- 
petency in rural districts. The 
church before us presents an in- 
stance, of which there are, happily, 
many hundreds throughout the 
kingdom, of a whole rural district 
brought under the influence of 
vital religion by the labours of a 
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faithful pastor, and the volun- 
tary contributions of his people 
not only to support him, but to 
build and enlarge their house of 
prayer, uphold a large Sabbath- 
school, and to promote village 
preaching at home and missions 
abroad, while they are at the 
same time taxed to support the 
endowed church establishment. 
Sure we are, that if religion 
were left to her own resources, 
and every community had to 
provide for its own efforts, and 
those only, that there would be 
seen in every district of this coun- 
try a much wider diffusion of 
spiritual religion than has yet 
been known. ‘ The Lord hasten 
it in his time.” 





THE DECENCIES OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


“ Let all things be done decently and in order.”—1 Cor. xiv. 40. 


UNDER the old or Mosaic econo- 
my, great importance was attached 
to local sanctity, and the most 
scrupulous attention was required 
to the numerous minute ceremo- 
nies of the levitical riual. The 
Jews were taught to regard the 
temple as peculiarly the residence 
of Jehovah—a circumstance which 
was of itself sufficient to invest 
every object in any way connected 
with it with more than ordinary 
sacredness, and inspire the mind 
with feelings of holy solemnity 
and awe, Those who went up to 
worship in that august edifice were 
be an to sanctify themselves, in 
order that they might engage in 
the prescribed service in an accep- 
table manner, They were to “J 
proach it under the influence of a 
sacred and impressive sense of the 
Divine presence. The priests, and 
emiaiall the High Priests, were 
dainindet to observe preparatory 
oblations, and draw near in the 


most solemn manner to the altar 
of the Most High. In short, 
every thing seems to have been 
arranged so as to excite in the 
mind the conviction: Holiness be- 
cometh thy house for ever. 

On the introduction of the new 
dispensation, all sanctity of places 
was removed, ‘* In every place in- 
cense shall be offered unto my 
name, and a pure offering: for my 
name shall be great among the 
heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts. 
The hour cometh when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, worship the Father.”— 
Mal.i. 11; John iv. 21. When 
the time of reformation came, an 
end was put to the divers washings 
and carnal ordinances, or those 
appointments which related to ex- 
ternal purification, Every thing 
connected with the worship of God 
was rendered more spiritual. The 
pomp and splendour necessarily 
belonging to an earthly temple 
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were withdrawn, to give place to 
the simplicity of Gospel worship; 
and, since that period, every at- 
tempt to call forth the beggarly 
elements of ceremonial observance 
has only tended to disfigure and 
degrade the religion of the Lord 
Jesus, 

Great, however, as is the change 
which has thus been effected, it 
would be grossly erroneous to sup- 
pose, that any alteration was de- 
signed to be produced in the moral 
sanctity of religious service, ex- 
cept it be in regard to the greater 
intensity given to the degree of 
that sanctity by the incomparably 
more powerful excitements fur- 
nished by the Gospel of Christ. A 
spirit of listlessness, levity, and 
daring, forms no part of that liberty 
with which Christ hath made his 
people free. From the burdensome 
oe of ceremonies he has indeed 
iberated them, but it is only that, 
by abstracting their thoughts from 
things visible and earthly, he 
might the more effectually engage 
them to worship the Father in 
spirit and truth. Though, there- 
fore, there is now no more sacred- 
ness attaching to the brick and 
mortar of a place of worship, than 
to any other building whatever, 
there is still a high degree of 
sanctity pertaining tothe assemblies 
of the saints. ‘‘ The temple of 
God is holy, which temple ye are.” 
Those who believe in the Saviour, 
and, in obedience to his command, 
have come out from the world, and 
associated themselves for the pur- 
pose of publicly observing his ordi- 
nances, are a sanctified people. 
They are not only the purchase of 
the blood of Christ, but the subjects 
of the regenerating and purifying 
influences of the Holy Spirit.— 
How solemn the reflection, that in 
every Christian, assembled with his 
brethren, the Spirit of all holiness 
dwells and operates, and that 
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every thing acceptable about the 
worship is to be traced to his gra- 
cious influence! The Redeemer 
himself has promised to be specially 
present in the midst of his assem- 
bled disciples, Matt. xviii. 20, and 
a conviction of the reality of this 
invisible presence is highly calcu- 
lated to produce spiritual and holy 
feelings in every regenerate mind. 
The importance of the means of 
grace, the ends to be gained by 
their due improvement, the frame 
of mind which corresponds to their 
nature and design, and the high 
and awful responsibilities which the 
possession of them involves: these, 
and numerous other considerations 
which will easily suggest them- 
selves to the reader, conspire to 
fillthe miod with reverence, and 
lead it to cherish those feelings 
and dispositions which alone can 
be regarded as comporting with the 
hallowed associations of “ the 
Temple of the Living God.” 

The words of an inspired apostle, 
which stand at the head of this 
paper, are strongly corroborative 
of these observations, ‘They ex- 
pressly inculcate, that every 
thing connected with the public 
worship of God should be so ar- 
ranged and conducted as the na- 
ture of the service requires, They 
imply that there isa decorum, a 
propriety, a decency and graceful- 
ness of demeanour to be observed 
by all the members of a Christian 
church, and an established order 


and arrangement to which it is 


their duty at all times rigidly to 
adhere. They involve: 

I. Puncruauity, As it is 
indispensable that a fixed and de- 
finite hour for assembling be agreed 
upon by all Christian churches, 
nothing can be more obvious than 
the duty which such a regulation 
implies, viz, that every member 
should make it a matter of con- 
science to be in his place by the 
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appointed hour. In some places 
of worship, there is a gross breach 
of decorum in this respect. After 
waiting, it may be nearly ten 
minutes past the time, the minister 
ascends the pulpit, but still ob- 
serving only a sprinkling over the 
area of the chapel, and perceiving 
one person dropping in after 
another, postpones the commence- 
ment of the service for another five 
minutes. And, even after he has 
begun to implore the Divine bless- 
ing on the services of the day, or 
to read that word by which his 
hearers are to be judged at the 
tribunal of Christ, he is disturbed 
by the indecent noises occasioned 
by the entrance and bustle of others 
who are still later in their atten- 
dance. Itought to be a subject of 
serious enquiry on the part of every 
minister, whether such irregularity 
be not the result of a previous want 
of punctuality on his part, and if 
80, to rectify it as speedily as pos- 
sible. And it may be recom- 
mended to all ministers to consider 
whether it would not be seemly 
that they, as examples to their 
flocks, should always be in the 
poe before, rather than after the 
our, so as to commence the ser- 
vice precisely at the proper time, 
irrespective of the number of per- 
sons who may happen to be preseat. 
A visible change would soon be 
the result; and, if any still con- 
tinued to. come in late, an appeal 
on the subject might then be 
consistently made from the pulpit. 
Many persons seem to forget that 
the great object for which Chris- 
tians assemble is to worship God. 
The consequence is, that with them 
itis a matter of comparative, if not of 
absolute insignificance, at what part 
of the service they enter a chapel, 
only they contrive to be in time 
for the sermon! Let all who go 
up to the courts of the Eternal and 
Infinite Majesty of Heaven and 


Earth, reflect how anxious they 
would be, how they would scheme 
and contrive, how they would 
make every thing bend in sub- 
serviency to their purpose, were 
they to be received at a given 
hour into the presence-chamber of 
an earthly monarch. Shall that 
attention be given, and that punc- 
tuality be observed in deference to 
a worm of the dust, which is wan- 
tonly and listlessly withholden from 
Him who, after he hath killed 
the body, hath power to cast into 
hell? Should we not rather fear 
Him ? 

Il. Devout STILLNEss is an- 
other of the decencies which the 
— service of God demands. 

otto observe further on the out- 
rage to the feelings of the diligent 
and devout worshipper which is 
committed by those to whose noisy 
entrance at a late hour we have 
just adverted, it may be proper to 
remark, that the most profound si- 
lence ought to be observed during 
every part of the service in which 
no call is made on vocal partici- 
pation. And this participation 
should ever be confined to the 
psalmody, and the Amen at the 
close of the prayers, as practised 
in the primitive church. Nothing 
is more offensive to a sober mind 
than the mechanical Amen of the 
Methodists, ever and anon repeated 
in the course of prayer, or the no 
less mechanical groans which dis- 
tinguish that body, and some other 
sections of the professing church of 
Christ; while, on the coutrary, no- 
thing is more gratifying both to 
ministers and all truly serious 
and enlightened hearers, than to 
witness that stillness which the 
flutter of a gnat’s wing would 
break, and which is evidently pro- 
duced by a solemn sense of the 
Divine presence, or by due re- 
flexion on the all-important truths 
which are being delivered, or the 
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fervent prayers which, in the name 
of all, are being presented to the 
throne of the Infinite Majesty. 
Not only ought the ease with 
which a cough may be suppressed, 
to evince the indecorousness of a 
noisy indulgence in that disagree- 
able habit, but there ought to be 
a strenuous effort made to put a 
stop to what is gaining ground in 
some congregations—the interrup- 
tion of such a suppression at the end 
of certain divisions or paragraphs of 
the discourse, by a fit of coughing 
which would seem to have attack- 
ed the whole assembly. There is, 
no doubt, a habit in this, as in 
every thing else, and it only re- 
quires to be resolutely resisted in 
order to its abandonment. 

ILl. Serious ATTENTION to 
the word of God, whether as read 
from the Scriptures, or exhibited, 
illustrated, and enforced in the 
sermon, ought ever to characterize 
the members of Christian assem- 
blies. Not only should there be 
an avoidance of every thing that 
would divert the attention, distract 
the thoughts, unbend the mind, 
and carnalize the affections, but 
there should be a positive and con- 
tinued effort to bave the heart fixed 
on diviue things, and especially to 
have it occupied with the subjects 
which, on the occasion, are pre- 
sented to the view. The consi- 
deration that it is the truth of God, 
to which the attention is sum- 
moned—truth which involves the 
high and immortal interests of 
the human soul, which sanctifies 
and saves it, producing, in the 
hand of the Spirit, the new and 
spiritual nature, the knowledge of 
God, repentance for sin, faith in 
the Scel- leis Christ, the hope of 
eternal life, and a course of action 
in correspondence with these all- 
important principles, should com- 
municate a tone of the deepest 
seriousness to the mind, and lead 
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it to banish every trifling thought, 
and resist every intruding care, 
that the word, which is quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and proving a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, 
may have room to produce its le- 
gitimate effects. The fact, too, 
that an account must be rendered 
of the improvement or misimprove- 
ment of the means of grace, and 
that each opportunity that we en- 
joy may be our last, ought to ope- 
rate powerfully to the production 
of that serious and devout attention 
which is required of all who hear 
the Gospel of Christ. 

The influence of such a spirit 
will be manifest in the external 
deportment of those who feel it. 
They will not be like many whose 
eyes are continually gadding about, 
and surveying one part of the con- 
gregation after another; nor will 
they exhibit the disgusting specta- 
cle which is sometimes to be seen 
in places of worship, of persons 
nodding assent, and smiling, and 
tossing up their beads in approba- 
tion of the sermon. They will, 
individually, consider themselves 
isolated, and called upon to exa- 
mine their own state and character, 
by the truth which they are hearing ; 
and under the impression thus pro- 
duced, they will discover a sober 
stayedness of demeanour, and an 
anxious solicitude to obtain not 
merely a salutary excitement, but 
solid instruction and edification to 
their souls, With their attention 
rivetted by the word, they will not 
be of the number of those who, 
after the half hour, begin, as it were 
instinctively, to look at the clock, 
and who give indications by the 
restlessness of their behaviour, that 
the language of their hearts is, 
‘* what a weariness is it; when will 
it be over !” 

3.0 
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4. UNIFORMITY in the several 
acts of worship. The mode and 
arrangement of divine service is 
not the same in all dissenting 
chapels; but whatever be the order 
or method adopted in any place, 
every worshipper should endeavour 
to conform to it. What can be more 
incongruous, what more indecent, 
than to see some standing while 
others are sitting, and others loung- 
ing during the celebration of the 
praises of Jehovah? And what 
more indecorous than to witness a 
similar discordance in outward pos- 
ture during the solemn act of 
prayer? It is true, the devout 
worshipper will not be scandalized 
by it, forasmuch as his eye is shut 
against every thing visible, but the 
effect on the mind of an unbeliever 
must be any thing but favourable : 
whereas, the sight of a whole con- 
gregation observing a due symme- 
try and uniformity in their om 
exercises is fitted to strike and im- 
press the careless beholder. In 
order to secure more of this outward 
uniformity, it merits consideration 
whether what is commonly and 
certainly in most cases very appro- 
priately termed the long prayer, 
might not be considerably abridged, 
oad part of the petitions left for 
that after the sermon. It is likely, 
that, by this means, those whose 
strength is somewhat feeble, would 
be able to accomplish what they 
may greatly desire, to stand up 
pou i raise God with their brethren 
and fellow-worshippers. 

5. ATTENDANCE to the CLOSE 
of the service, and SILENT RE- 
TIREMENT from the place of wor- 
ship, will distinguish those whose 
minds are properly affected by 
divine things. As their primary 
object in going up to the courts of 
the Lord was not to listen to man, 
they will not (excepting under 
circumstances of necessity) leave 
them till the service be concluded : 
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and then, instead of indulging in 
noisy salutations of all around them, 
or engaging in fulsome panegyrics 
on the sermon, or taking up the 
civil or religious politics of the 
day, they will retire as speedily as 
gpa. avoiding every thing that 

as a tendency to destroy the im- 
pressions that may have been pro- 
duced on their minds, and giving 
themselves to meditation and 

rayer, that they may secure last- 
ing benefit from the public exercises 
in which they have been en- 
gaged. 

6. Besides these decencies which 
are required in the members of our 
worshipping assemblies generally, 
there are others which are no less 
binding on those by whom the wor- 
ship is conducted. Any thing in 
the shape of puns or witticisms 
must ever be regarded as most ab- 
horrent in a minister. Pompous 
declamation too, a flowery style, 
lightness of manner, and excess of 
action, as well as a studied and 
finical gesture and self-display in 
every form, are egregiously out of 
place in the pulpit. Nor ought 
the desk to exhibit any thing like 
theatrical display, or be permitted 
to indulge in the use of tunes which 
more befit the tap-room than the 
house of God. Care should be 
taken to select those to officiate as 
Clerks who fear God, and are men 
of sober and grave deportment. 

It has often been remarked, in 
reference to several of the topics 
touched upon in this paper, that 
there exists a risked. Ligiscose 
between the conduct of Church. 
men and Dissenters, And cer- 
tainly it cannot be denied that 
there is generally a stillness and so- 
lemnity that characterize a congre- 
gation of Churchmen which it would 
be vain to look for in many dissent- 
ing places of worship. Much al- 
lowance, it is true, must be made 
for the religio loci, or those local 
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associations which most Churchmen 

sess in common with the fre- 
quenters of the mosque, or the visi- 
tants of the pagoda; but it would 
argue the grossest perversion of 
intellect to maintain, that just in 
proportion as the mind is enligh- 
tened will it be divested of truly 
religious reverence and awe. Leav- 
ing out of the account the influence 
of adventitious objects on the 
senses, there is that in true religion 
which is calculated, under any cir- 
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cumstances, to superinduce serious- 
ness and solemnity of spirit. Let 
but the great truths of Revelation 
duly and properly interest any in- 
dividual, and it will be found, that, 
whether he be a Churchman or a 
Dissenter, whether he worship in a 
church or a chapel, there will be 
unequivocal expressions of devout 
feeling, and a supreme regard to 
the presence and honour of Al- 
mighty God. 

Evusesivus. 





THE WITCH OF ENDOR,. 


Tila magas artes Zacaque carmina novit.—Ov. 


THE following are, we believe, 
the chief of the theories by which 
the scene at Endor is explained : 

I. That Satan personified Sa- 
muel, 

If, That the Witch really raised 
Samuel by her enchantments. 

ILI. That God miraculously 
presented Samuel to the affrighted 
woman. 

We have never met witha single 
argument by which the first of 
these could be supported. To the 
second we feel insuperable ob- 
jections. On the third we are in 
doubt. Our purpose is to show 
that this woman was a gross impos- 
tor, andconsequently thatif Samuel 
were raised, it was the work of 
God., To raise the dead or call 
back the departed spirit, is a 
divine prerogative. Ifthis woman 
really had the power implied in 
her question to Saul, verse 11, 
what, we ask, was it short of 
divine capacities—short of having 
the keys of death? forif, irrespective 
of power from above, she could 
at her bidding call up Samuel, 
she might with equal ease bring 
up the whole body of the departed, 
and thus frustrate the designs of 
grace and justice. If then, 


Samuel were raised by her, it must 
have been by her only as the 
means which God employed. But 
it is surely impossible that God 
would have employed her, when 
persons of her calling were so- 
lemnly and repeatedly banished. 
By the command of heaven, 
Samuel had fixed the brand of 
infamy upon all persons making 
pretensions to witchcraft. They 
were declared to be an abomina- 
tion to the Lord; under no pre- 
tence were they to be tolerated ; 
in no emergency were they to be 
consulted. Is it therefore credible 
that God would have thus can- 
celled his own decrees, and raised 
this abominated woman to renown, 
to favour, to influence? Would 
he thus put a sceptre into her 
hand, upon whose head he had 


' pronounced an awful execration ? 


Would he have sanctioned her de- 
tested order by enabling her to 
work a miracle, a miracle which 
could be as boldly pleaded in 
support of witchcraft as the open- 
ing earth could in support of the 
divine legation of Moses? Would 
not the supposed Samuel have 
given some intimation that he 
was raised by God, thus dissolv- 
302 
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ing the charm, exploding for ever 
the pretensions of this witch,’ and 
rendering her defeat conducive to 
the honour of Jehovah? Besides, 
be it remembered that God had 
sternly refused the information 
Saul was now seeking. With the 
deepest anxiety had it been soli- 
cited, through various divinely 
appointed channels. Did he re- 
sort to witchcraft with a better 
motive than that with which he 
supplicated the prophets of the 
Lord? If the Lord maintained so 
profound and just a silence in his 
own province—if through his own 
medium he withheld the response, 
it is incredible that he would 
break that silence, that he would 
gratify Saul’s desire in the haunts 
of sin, and through an instrument 
which he had placed under the 
ban of his own displeasure. It is 
equally incredible that Samuel 
had it either in his disposition or 
power to impart the prophetic in- 
telligence. Uubidden by the God 
whose smiles he was enjoying, he 
neither could nor would have re- 
turned to earth for the purpose of 
strengthening the hand of this ene- 
my to God and man: this indeed 
would be to resemble the wretch 
who stole fire from the altar in 
order to consume the temple. 
These considerations em the 
whole scene extremely suspicious. 
T am aware that we ought not in 
general to construct theories by 
which we try the truth or false- 
hood of any statement, especially 
those of Scripture. But as they 
are considerations drawn from 
Scripture itself, we shall deem 
them conclusive, if the narrative 
be found not compatible only with 
them, but confirmatory ofthem. The 
place where the miracle is pro- 
fessedly wrought deserves atten- 
tion, for it renders the pretended 
appearance doubly miraculous, 
while it gives a tenfold likeli- 


hood to the charge of trickery. 
The tomb of Samuel was many 
miles from Endor, as was also 
Shunem, from which Saul went in 
search of the woman. Passing 
strange, indeed, were it, if by her 
diabolical art she could not only 
bring back the glorified saint, im- 
part vitality to the mouldering 
dust, and reform the mystical 
union between body and soul, 
but could also transport the 
person of Samuel from Ramah to 
Endor, and conduct him into her 
apartments unseen and unheard by 
any one except herself. Her 
danger in entering the house of 
Saul was not greater than his in 
walking to her residence. Why 
then did not Saul bid her proceed 
to Gilboa and there perform the 
wonder? Why did she not ap- 
point a meeting at the grave of 
Samuel, and there offer with her 
magic wand to cause the departed 
saintto start upand ‘blab out,” the 
secrets for which Saul was thirst- 
ing? Surely there must be some 
reason why her convenience could 
bend neither to the etiquette of 
royalty, nor to the solemnity of the 
sepulchre; why a king and his at- 
tendants must disguise themselves, 
and wait on an insignificant wo- 
man, while the same servants 
could have secured her a safe 
escort to Saul’s residence, thus 
preventing the fatigue and risk to 
which Saul was subjected. I am 
aware, that in ancient times, kings 
were not as now, enveloped in 
pomp and circumstance; but si- 
tuated as Saul was, and especially 
after his efforts to extirpate the 
pense of witchcraft, would 

e not have employed some meaus 
of gaining her a secret access to 
his dwelling, if an attendance at 
her dwelling, where she had all 
her apparatus about her, and had 
practised her acts, were not a sine 
qué non ? 
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That particular places must be 
resorted to in order to obtain ora- 
cular information, and to see ap- 
pearances pretendedly supernatu- 
ral, is attested by many ancient 
writers. Had this witch possessed 
the expertuess of modern conjurors, 
she might have given the desired 
information in almost any place; 
but, that Saul and his attendants, 
at the expense of comfort, safety, 
and honour, should have to travel 
to Endor, is a presumptive evi- 
dence that at no other spot could 
she raise the dead—that the “ out- 
ward and visible signs” did not 
result from the ‘inward and 
spiritual grace”—that it was only 
while surrounded by her own in- 
struments, and in her own cave, 
that her feats could be performed, 
her deceptions pactiond:. 

The discovery she professes to 
make of Saul's person is also ex- 
tremely suspicious. The very fact 
of Saul’s remarkable tallness must 
surely have betrayed him. Con- 
nect his tallness with the pledge of 
safety which none but a king 
could have given, and surely no 
evidence can be wanting to prove, 
that she must have recognized 
Saul, that she was guilty of daring 
falsehood in her professed igno- 
rance. We are ata loss to con- 
ceive by what means she gained the 
knowledge that it was Saul who 
had employed her, if she had it 
not from the beginning. It does 
not seem the pretended spec- 
tre informed her. She evidently 
wishes to magnify her danger, 
for the purpose, we presume, of 
securing a considerable remunera- 
tion. Her purpose would there- 
fore be answered by openly detect- 
ing him, and doing it apparently 
on the ground of supernatural in- 
formation. How completely was 
Saul thus cast upon “ merey, 


and at what price would he refuse 
to purchase her secrecy. 


Unless 
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kings were regarded as impeccable 
and above all law, he surely might 
expect a most condign punishment 
for so splendid a sin, as that of 
employing this artful and pro- 
scribed witch. The terror into 
which he was thrown, the disguise 
having failed, would admirably 
subserve her purpose; while the 
stage of the business at which she 
professes to have discovered her 
employer, would give, in Saul’s 
mind, a degree of plausibility to 
her former professed ignorance. 
Had she addressed him by name 
on his first entrance to her, he pro- 
bably would have concealed his 
errand ; or, if she previously knew 
of his intended application, -for- 
bidden the operation. He. cer- 
tainly would not have resorted to 
her, had he been aware of the ex- 
posure she would make of bim ; it 
was, therefore, policy in her to 
profess ignorance of him, and by 
adverting to Saul’s decrees against 
witchcraft, to imply her freedom 
from suspicion, thus confirming 
him in his guilty purpose, and 
eliciting from him the particulars 
of the wonder she was to perform, 
Having put himself into her hands, 
mentioned the person he wanted, 
and bidden her commence the 
charm, how natural that she 
should name him. He had en- 
tered the limits of the snare, and 
she now entangles him, yea, he is 
eee entrapped. hat Saul 
veard the voice is evident, that he 
saw no man is also evident, But 
why? Where was the necessity 
for him to ask the form of the sup- 
posed obedient spirit? Either the 
witch could see what was not seen 
by Saul, or her assertion respect- 
ing the ascending Gods was a 
wilful falsehood, Gladly would 
she have introduced Saul to 
Samuel had it beea in her power, 
How would the real appearance 
promote her reputation! With 
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what deep impression would Saul 
retire from her haunt! With what 
eclat would she refer to Saul for a 
testimony to the power of her 
former enchantments! Had Saul 
been in his right mind, he, doubt- 
less, would have suspected the 
cheat, when he was thus compelled 
to see the spectre only as transmit- 
ted through the eyes of the ope- 
rator, Such a fact would not be 
received in modern experiments, 
without the sight of every eye, 
the touch of every hand. The 
woman displays her craft in ob- 
taining the name of the person 
whom Saul wished to consult. 
Had she the power equal to the 
task, she had also possessed wis- 
dom or knowledge to render all 
questions needless. Indeed, from 
previous transactions of a public 
nature, we almost wonder she put 
the question to Saul; and that 
feeling confident Samuel was the 
person desired, she did not proceed 
with the exploit, and render the 
astonishment of Saul still deeper, 
by calling up, if possible, the very 
object of his anxiety, but whose 
name he had not broached. Here 
she evinces a want of sagacity. 
She, however, partly cedeems her- 
self, by distinctly ascertaining the 
person required ; and had she not 
described the production as per- 
fectly resembling the given person, 
Saul would have questioned her 
pretences, while the most bitter 
imprecations would have fallen 
upon her from every wizard and 
witch in the land. 

The darkness in which the scene 
was wrapped was favourable, and 
perhaps almost necessaty to a 
juggle. Might it not have been 
by her appointment, or might it 
not have been the only season in 
which her oracle could be con- 
sulted, in which her manceuvres 
could be played? How different 
from the miracles of Jehovah ! 
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how evidently one of those evil 
works which hateth the light, nei- 
ther cometh to the light f With 
Saul’s exhausted body and per- 
turbed spirit, what was necessary 
to give effect and perfection to the 
scene beyond what the woman 

ssessed? Her applicant, in a 

igh state of excitement, from his 
recent atrocious conduct, in the 
death ‘‘ of four score and five per- 
sons that did wear a linen ephod,” 
depressed with the fact of God’s 
departure from him, which, in 
those times, was a certain presage 
of approaching ruin, the enemy 
encamped on the borders of his 
country, and ready to pounce upon 
his inferior troops, driven by de- 
spair, in his extremity, to consult a 
sorceress against the dictates of 
his conscience, and the commands 
of his offended God, whilst the 
witch has the darkness of the 
night, expertness in her arts, a 
person to practise upon disposed 
to credit her pretences, and ready 
to receive impressions, and all this 
in her own cave, where previous 
experiments had been performed ; 
we repeat, what beyond this, and 
a common share of knowledge, 
was requisite to accomplish the 
end? With such advantages the 
skill of modern conjurors would 
achieve wonders a thousand times 
more astonishing. 

And here we beg to ask those 
who credit the pretensions of this 
woman, why was she not alarmed 
when ordered to bring up Samuel, 
the very man she feared—her un- 
compromising enemy ? Would she 
dare touch the ashes or evoke the 
spirit of that Samuel who had been 
her terror before his departure? 
Would she call him from the 
celestial world, where his devoted- 
ness to God had been perfected, 
and whence he would come burn- 
ing with zeal against every pro- 
fessor of witchcraft?—a system 
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which inflicted the most awful suf- 
fering on man—which infringed 
on the divine glory, by leading to 
idolatry, and which even set God 
at defiance, by pretending to rescue 
departed ms from the grasp of 
his power and the riches of his 
grace? She must have shuddered 
at the thought of bringing Samuel 
again in mortal form; but she 
knew that wasimpossible. Samuel, 
or Joseph, or Abraham, all were 
alike to her, and beyond the reach 
of her incantations. Had she pos- 
sessed an influence over the un- 
seen world, she would have de- 
clined the task of recalling Samuel 
—she would not expose herself to 
the rebukes of a sainted spirit, and 
perhaps to the scathings of the 
curse of an incensed Deity. From 
the absence of a refusal to em- 
ploy her art on Samuel, we infer 
her conviction of the inefliciency 
of her arts. 

Perhaps by this time our readers 
are wishing to know our opinion 
concerning the arts which this 
woman practised. We say then 
at once, they were nothing beyond 
the reach of any one possessing a 
common share of knowledge. It 
is an unwelcome necessity which 
is sometimes laid upon us, when 
we are compelled to reject and 
condemn our translation of the 
Scriptures. Our memory does not 
supply us with a single subject on 
which such flagrant and dangerous 
errors have been propagated by 
our translators, as on the subject 
of witchcraft. It is, ag gt aren 
sible to say what were the precise 
ideas they attached to the words 
familiar spirit; but there are no 
words corresponding with them, 
either in the Hebrew Bible or in 
the Septuagint. We do not pro- 


fess proficiency in the original lan- 
guages, but we are bold to assert, 
that our views respecting sorcery, 
witchcraft, 


enchantments, <&c. 
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were perfectly changed by a re- 
ference to the languages in which 
the Scriptures were written. Let 
it be remembered, that the Scrip- 
tures were ‘‘ done into English” in 
the reign of James the First, when 
(alas for many) witchcraft and 
demonology were popular. They 
had for advocates persons eminent 
in power, learning, and religion. 
Like winter snow, frequently seen 
beneath the hedges after the spring 
has arrived, those relics of the 
dark ages retained considerable 
power over the public mind long 
after it had formally renounced 
their sway. To any one who con- 
siders the love of the marvellous, 
which is natural to the human 
race; the credulity of the age in 
which the Scriptures were trans- 
lated; the innate disposition we 
have to penetrate the secrets of fu- 
turity; the hope of protection 
from dangers and success in earth] 

schemes, which cannot be obtain- 
ed from ordinary skill ; our anxiety 
to appease an enemy, especiall 

when that enemy threatens us wit 

wrath in another world, together 
with the amazing power which a 
slight knowledge of drugs would 
give in times of general ignorance; 
and the tenacity with which the 
fears will hover around terrific 
scenes, when the judgment has 
long since repudiated them, cannot 
wonder at the partial prevalence 
of these errors in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The purest 
water will, in some measure, par- 
take of the soil through which it 
flows ; so the Scriptures have come 
to us, upon the whole, admirably 
pure, yet, in some points, and 
especially that of witchcraft, 
tinged with the views of the trans- 
lators. There are, we believe, 
about sixteen places where the ex- 
pression familiar spirit is used. 
In all these places the Hebrew 
word is the same as that employed 
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in Job xxxii. 19, rendered by our 
translators ‘* bottles ;’ and if in 
these sixteen places a similar ren- 
dering had been given, thousands 
of people would have been saved 
from mystic perplexities. With- 
out something like a paraphrase, it 
is impossible to give a correct idea 
of the expression rendered ‘* Wo- 
man that hath a familiar spirit.” 
The following is offered. wo- 
man having power over a thing 
inflated with air, such as the an- 
cient leathern bottle, or the blad- 
der, or stomach. Such women, 
when consulted, gave their answers 
like modern ventriloquists, with 
distended or inflated stomachs. 
The Septuagint expressly calls 
this woman a ventriloquist, or a 
speaker from the stomach. In ad- 
dition to the power of ventrilo- 
quism, we presume she pretended 
to that of necromancy, raising 
from the grave the ghost or shade 
of the dead, which was supposed 
to retain the shape and appearance 
of the living person. We there- 
fore believe this woman to have 
been a professor of ventriloquism 
and necromancy, and nothing 
more. The first, in all probability, 
she really could employ ; the latter 
was a mere juggle. 

Respecting the laws of Moses, 
which have been thought to im- 
ply the reality of witchcraft, we 
wish to make an observation, It 
is, doubtless, true, that laws were 
not made by Moses against a mere 
non-entity, or an evil existing 
merely in the imagination. But 
if this woman did, bona fide, 
possess the powers which many 
ullow her, of what avail were the 
laws of Moses? If a familiar 
spirit were always in attendance 
upon her, surely it would fore- 
warn her of approaching danger 
from the civil authority, or extri- 
cate her from their hands. Such 


laws were enacted, because the 
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persons we improperly term witches 
and wizards practised awful cruel- 
ties in their divinations. Their 
foreknowledge was obtained, not 
by a spirit flitting about between 
the things which are seen and the 
things which are not seen, and 
who, at their bidding, could pene- 
trate the future, but, among other 
sources, from the entrails of mur- 
dered children. Idolatry was also 
a capital part of witchcraft. Who 
then can wonder at the rigour of 
the Mosaic laws against such cha- 
racters? Had there been no cru- 
elty about them, the very preten- 
sion to preternatural information 
and capacities wasa sin of the first 
magnitude against the theocracy of 
Judaism. It was a virtual admis- 
sion of the existence of other gods 
which had power in both worlds. 
The cruelties requisite to keep up 
the system, though a baseless one, 
and the encroachments it made 
on the divine prerogative, rendered 
the penalty necessarily severe. 

In the course of this essay we 
have implied our doubtfuluess 
whether there were any superna- 
tural agency exerted on this occa- 
sion; or in other words, whether 
God presented Samuel to the af- 
frighted woman; and from this 
doubt we cannot at present re- 
lease ourselves, Had a saint been 
commissioned by God to meet Saul 
at Endor, surely there would have 
been given some excitements to 
repentance. The absence of these 
corresponds neither with the ge- 
neral conduct of God, nor with 
the compassion for Saul which 
Samuel had cherished. It has 
been alleged that it was a real 
resurrection, because Saul per- 
ceived that it was Samuel, or as it 
is in the Hebrew, Samuel himself. 
This however was a mental per- 
ception, arising from the state- 
ments of the woman. The strong- 
est objection with many is, that 
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none but a supernatural person 
could utter the prophecies which 
Samuel is represented as declaring. 
But in our opinion the revelations 
made are of so meagre a charac- 
ter, as to render their celestial 
origin exceedingly doubtful. The 
knowledge of politics, which this 
woman must be supposed to pose 
sess, could enable her to say nearly, 
if not entirely, every thing which 
was said. With the slight excep- 
tion of the period of Saul’s death, 
we can discover nothing stated 
more than was declared by Samuel 
in his last interview with Saul. 
Compare chapters 15 and 28 of 
the first Book of Samuel. The 
phrase “ to-morrow,” is in the 
Scriptures very indefinite. Al- 
lowing, however, that his death 
was thus fixed for the following 
day, we are unable to agree with 
those who think, that this explicit 
knowledge of his fate would sa- 
vingly impress his soul, and thus 
justify the mission of a sainted 
spirit. Would it not so harass his 
mind, as to disqualify him for the 
exercises of repentance and faith ? 
To that harassed state of mind may 
we not ascribe his defeat in war, 
The very announcement of an oc- 
currence will often produce it; as 
when a run upon a bank is mali- 
ciously predicted, the report will 
cause a'run; and if the prophecy 
which had been thus uttered on 
him, had reached the ears of the 
Philistine army, it would inspire 
such confidence on their part and 
such agitation on his, as to render 
their conquest absolutely certain, 
Had Saul, like Alexander before 
the battle of Arbela, 8 the 
night in bed, the events of the fol- 


lowing day might have been of a 

very different character. If there 

be any thing which bespeaks the 

divine agency between the time 

foretold for his death and the 

event of his death, we should as- 
N. S. NO. 92. 





cribe it, not to the supernatural 
sagacity of the Witch, not to the 
divine intervention in making a 
glorified saint obedient to her in- 
cantations, but to the divine dis- 
pleasure, causing the bolt of de- 
struction to alight upon him at the 
time specified by the sorceress ; 
thus rendering her prophecy the 
rule by which he measured his in- 
dignation. Saul had asked the 
Witch of Endor to reveal the map 
of his future doom; and God in- 
flicts in measure and in time what 
had been thus foretold. He who 
often made the faith of his people 
the rule of his gracious conduct, 
might on this occasion do to Saul 
promeciy according to the oracle 
e had guiltily consulted. He 
had commissioned her to utter a 
prophecy for him, and being one 
of doom, God fulfilled it; thus 
making his impiety the rod which 
scourged him, causing his criminal 
proceeding to re-act upon his own 
head. It has been further alleged, 
that an uninspired person would 
not dare foretel such appalling 
events; that if this woman were 
performing a juggle, she would 
rather have prophesied smooth 
things, crying peace when there 
was no peace, We reply, to pro- 
phesy smooth things to Saul when 
is kingdom was in so critical a 
— would have been ridicu- 
ous. David had been anointed, 
the rending mantle had typified 
his rending kingdom; existing 


events were conspiring with pro- 


phecy; the storm was brooding, 
she therefore merely renders vocal 
occurrences which were evidently 
at the door. By conforming her 
oracle to the aspect of impending 
scenes, she gave a degree of truth 
to her prophecy, while she 
deepened the distress of Saul’s 
mind, by adding her testimony to 
that of the divine denunciation, 
a denunciation which was now all 
3P 
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but realized. Her assuring Saul 
that on the morrow he should be 
with the pseudo Samuel, was pos- 
sibly intended to work like an 
opiate, soothing his agitated spirit 
with the false hope of enjoying 
internal rest after he had fallen in 
the approaching battle. 

There is but one more point 
upon which we are anxious to 
make a remark; it respects the 
loud voice with which the woman 
cried. Weare free to admit that 
this is the most difficult part of 
the narrative, Upon whatever 
principle we account for the cry- 
ing, it proves that the woman was 
an impostor, Whether it also 
prove that a preternatural figure 
presented itself, is a question upon 
which, inter alia, we should re- 
joice to see a paper by some other 
correspondent. We shall keep to 
the more immediate design of this 
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essay, by remarking that had there 
really been the pretended power 
in her magic, her crying was per- 
fectly uncalled for. Why should 
she cry out on seeing only what 
she fully expected to see. Her 
crying out therefore implies, either 
that beyond her anticipation Sa- 
muel had burst upon her astonished 
view, orthat she craftily wished to 
impress Saul’s mind with a con- 
viction of her success. Whether 
it was the utterance of a real sur- 
prise, or a mere ftourish of trum- 
pets, we hesitate to say. In either 
case her vileness is manifest. We 
have been chiefly anxious to strip 
this woman of honours she has too 
long worn ; and were not our re- 
marks so lengthened, we had pur- 
posed showing that the view this 
essay takes is quite as instructive 
as its opponent theories. 
Ellesmere. 


W.R. 





THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 


Ir the prophecy of Jacob, with 
reference to his sons, when ‘‘ the 
earthy and cold hand of death” 
was upon him, the portion of Ze- 
bulun and Issachar is thus de- 
scribed :— 


“ Atthe haven of the seas shall Zebulun 
dwell, : 

And he shall be a haven for ships, 

And his border shall extend unto Sidon ; 

Issachar is a strong ass 

Couching between two burthens. — 

And he saw the resting place, that it was 


good, ; 
And the land that it was pleasant ; 
And he inclined his shoulders to the load, 
And became a servant unto tribute.”’* 
Moses also prophecied concern- 
ing the inheritance of these two 


tribes : 


* Rejoice Zebulun in thy going out 

And Issachar in thy tents. 

They shall call the people unto the 
mountain, 





* Gen. xlix. 13, 14, 15. 


There they shall offer sacrifices of righ- 
teousness, 
They shali suck of the abundance of the 


seas, 
And treasures hid in the sand.” * 

Ist. It is evident, from these 
aniiouncements, that Zebulun and 
Issachar were to occupy maritime 
situations; the former to be a 
** haven for ships,” and both to 
have at their command the “ trea- 
sures of the deep.” 

The language of Jacob respect- 
ing Zebulun is thus paraphrased in 
the Targum of Ben Uzziel: 
** Zebuiun shall. be on the coasts 
of the sea, and he shall rule 
over the havens; he shall sub- 
due the provinces of the sea 
with his ships; and his border 
shall extend unto Sidon.” It is 
impossible for any statements to 





* Dent. xxxiii. 18, 19. 
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have. been more literally accom. 
lished. The territory assigned by. 
to Zebulun, in the division of 
the promised land, extended along 
the coast of the Mediterranean, 
one end of it bordering on that sea, 
and the other reaching eastward 
to the lake of Gennesareth.* Is- 
sachar’s inheritance was to the south 
of that of Zebulun, and to the 
north of the half tribe of Manasseh ; 
the Mediterranean formed its wes- 
tern boundary, and the Jordan, 
with the southern extremity of the 
sea of Tiberias, was at its eastern 
limit.t They both possessed, ac- 
cording to their forefather’s an- 
nouncement, ‘* havens for ships,” 
and by the facilities afforded them 
for commercial intercourse, and 
their contiguity to the neighbouring 
adventurous Sidonians, became 
familiar with the ‘‘ abundance of 
the seas.” To foretell the situa- 
tion of these tribes, which was de- 
termined upwards of two hundred 
years afterwards, in such an acci- 
dental manner, as by the casting of 
lots, is, indeed, an instance of the 
** sure word of prophecy.” 

2. The tribe of Issachar was 
further to be distinguished for har- 
dihood and strength, and its in- 
heritance to be a ‘ pleasant”— 
6 land.” 

The tribe of Issachar as ‘‘a 
strong ass,” chamor geram, a strong 
limbed ass—‘‘ couching between 
two burdens,” and becoming “ a 
servant unto tribute,” has, indeed, 


been understood by many as indi- - 


cating a weak and pusillanimous 
character. The Chaldee para- 
phrast, however, gives to the pas- 
sage its proper interpretation: 
«“ He saw his portion that it was 
ood, and the land that it was 
Fruitfal ; and he shall subdue the 
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provinces of the people, and sdtite 
out their inhabitants, and thosethat 
are left shall be his servants’ @nd 
his tributaries.” With this: expe+ 
sition, Grotius and several of the 
modern commentators agree ; and. 
what is more to our purpose, the. 
succeeding history of the tribe is 
strictly analogous to it. Deborah 
expressly mentions the “ princes” 
of Issachar, as foremost in the 
fight against Sisera, when Reuben, 
Dan, and Asher, were cowardly 
skulking in their sheep-folds.* 
*¢ All the families of Issachar” are 
specified as “ valiant men of might 
in their generations,” ¢. e. at every 
period of their history, patient in 
labour and invincible in war.t 

The territory allotted to Issachar 
was exactly as Jacob foretold, a 
“land that was pleasant,” occu- 
pying one of the most favoured si- 
tuations in a country that flowed 
with ‘* milk and honey.” It em- 
braced within its limits the whole 
plain of Esdraelon, spoken of by 
all writers since the time of Jose- 
phus, as the most fertile part of 
Palestine, and which is still, on 
account of its luxuriant pasturage, 
a chosen place of Arab encamp- 
ment. Here, guarded on the south 
by the « high places of Gilboa,” 
so fatal to Saul and Jonathan— 
beautified on the north with the 
** excellency of Carmel,” and the 
mountain-dews of Hermon—on 
the banks of ‘that ancient river, 
the river Kishon,” Issachar might 
** rejoice in his tents,” and long 
amid the distractions of war for 
** rest,” to enjoy the goodly * lot of 
his inheritance.” 

8. Zebulun and Issachar, on 
account of their maritime situa- 
tion, were to become rich and pros- 
perous, to * suck of the abundance 





* Josh. xix. 10, &c. 
+ Josh. xix. 17, &c. 


* Judges v. 15. 
t 1 Chron, vii. 1—65. 
3pe2 
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of the seas, and of treasures hid in 
the sand.” 

This passage has given rise to 
various conjectures, as to the pro- 
ductions referred to, nurtured in the 
abysses of the ocean.” 

«* What hid’st thou in thy treasure-caves 


cells, 
Thou hollow sounding and mysterious 


main— 
Pale gietening pearls, and rainbow- 
coloured shells, 
Bright things which gleam unreck’d of 
and in vain? 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea ! 
e ask not such from thee. 


Yet more, the deeps have more! what 
wealth untold, 

Far down, and shining through their 
stillness lies ! 

Thou _ the starry gems; the burning 


g° 
Now from ten thousand royal argosies. 
I weep not o’er thy spoils, thou wild and 
wrathful main, 
Earth claims not these again. 


Yet more, the depths have more! Thy 
waves have roll’d 

Above the cities of a world gone by! 

Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 

Sea-weed o’ergrown the walls of revelry! 

Dash o’er them, ocean, in thy scornful 


play; 

Man yields them to decay.” 

Jonathan ben Uzziel remarks 
as follows: ‘* From the sand are 
produced looking-glasses, and glass 
in general; the treasures, the 
method of finding and working 
which, was revealed to these tribes.” 
There is considerable probability 
in this supposition, as several 
ancient writers inform us that there 
were havens in the coasts of the 
Zebulunites in which the sand, 
proper for the manufacture of glass, 
was found. Tacitus relates, ** Et 
Belus amnis Judaico mari illabitur, 
circa ejus os lect arene admixto 
nitro in vitrum excoquuntur.”— 
*« The river Belus falls into the 
Jewish sea, about whose mouth 
those sands, mixed with nitre, are 
collected, out of which glass is 
formed.” This fact is also recorded 
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by Pliny, who states, that it was 
at the mouth of the river Belus, 
that the art of making glass was 
first discovered.* A party of 
sailors, who had occasion to visit 
the shore in that neighbourhood, 
propped up the kettle in which 
they were about to cook their pro- 
visions with sand and pieces of 
nitre ; when, to their surprise, they 
found produced, by the action of 
the fire on these ingredients, a new 
substance, which has added im- 
mensely to the cumforts of life, and 
to the progress of science.t The 
** treasures hid in the sand” may 
then be interpreted as referring to 
the materials for this beautiful pro- 
duction; and Zebulun and Issachar, 
in gathering and exporting it from 
their havens, might truly be said 
to ** suck of the abundance of the 
seas.” These coasts supplied the 
manufactories of Sidon for ages 
with their precious sand ; and so 
late as the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, vessels from Italy 
were employed in removing it to 
the glass-houses of Venice and 
Genoa. 

There is, however, another ex- 
position, which refers the passages 





* There is another singular circum- 
stance, connected with this river, which 
is equally celebrated in the mythological 
writings of antiquity. Lucian relates 
that the Belus, at certain seasons of the 
year, especially about the feast of Adonis, 
is of abloody colour--a fact which the 
heathens looked upon as proceeding from 
akind of sympathy for the death of this 
favourite of Venus, who was killed by a 
wild boar in the mountains, whence the 
Stream takes its rise. ‘ Something like 
this,” says Maundrell, ‘* we saw actually 
come to pass; for the water was stained 
to asurprising redness, and, as we had. 
observed in travelling, had discoloured 
the sea a great way into a reddish hue, 
occasioned doubtless by a sort of minium, 
or red earth, washed into the river by 
the violence of the rain, and not by any 
stain from Adonis’ blood.”’ — Journey from 
Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 35. 

+ Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. 5. c. 25. 
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to those valuable murices and pur- 
pure, from which the far-famed 
dyes of antiquity were extracted, 
so famous among the Romans by 
the names of Sarranum ostrum, 
Tyrii colores. These shell-fish 
were found in great abundance, on 
the sea-coast, near the country of 
Zebulun and Issachar; and those 
tribes doubtless participated with 
their heathen neighbours the Ty- 
rians, in the lucrative traffic of the 
purple they yielded. Pliny men- 
tions two kinds of shells, as furnish- 
ing this celebrated colour, with 
which the Roman nobles dyed their 
robes—the one Buccinam, the other 
Murex.* There has been much 
disagreement respecting the bucci- 
num; but on comparing Pliny’s 
description with the species of mol- 
lusca which inhabit the Mediter- 
ranean, M. Lesson ideutifies it 
with the Janthina frayilis of mo- 
dern naturalists.+ This shell is 
pelagic, and floats on the sea in 
prodigious quantities. It is sup- 
ported on the surface by air vesicles, 
which Pliny calls a glutinous wax ; 
and the moment it retires under the 
water, allows to escape a very pure 





* Pliny, His. Nat. lib. 4. 
+t M. Lesson, Edinburgh New Philoso- 
phical Journal. 
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and bright reddish purple colour, 
Each animal contains a consider- 
able quantity of it in a dorsal vessel ; 
and, when mixed with alkalies, it 
readily assumes a green tint, con- 
firmative of what Pliny states.— 
Under the action of acids, the 
colour of the Janthina passes to 
red—with the oxalate of ammonia 
it gives a precipitate of deep blue 
—and with nitrate of silver a bright 
gray is produced. 

The purple dye, called on ac- 
count of its origin, *‘ the purple of the 
sea,”* was always in great request 
in the eastern markets ; and its pre- 
paration by the Tyrians, in which 
they excelled, was a principal source 
of their ancient wealth and pros- 
perity. Ezekiel mentions it as an 
article in the “ fairs” of Tyre,t and 
Zebulun and Issachar might * suck 
of the abundance of the seas,” in 
furnishing the dyers of the city with 
the murices with which their coasts 
abounded. Lydia, who entertain- 
ed Paul in Philippi, was a “seller 
of purple” rop¢vporwrXtc; and in- 
scriptions have been found among 
the ruins of Thyatira, her native 
city, which mention others engaged 
in the same occupation. T.M. 





* 1 Mace. iv. 23. ¢ Ezek. xxvii. 16. 





THE TESTIMONIES OF THE REFORMERS, AND OTHER 
EPISCOPALIANS, TO THE TRUE CHARACTER OF 
CONGREGATIONAL BISHOPS. 


Many are convinced that a scrip- 
tural church is a ‘ congregation 
of faithful men,” and that a bishop 
is the pastor of such a church, as 
we have proved. But such being 
the office and station of the primi- 
tive bishops, it has been, as it may 
be rationally inquired, How did it 
happen that the Reformers were 
ignorant of them? or, Why did 
they not restore the purity of 


Christianity in this respect? We 
have a sufficient reply, The Re- 
formers could not be expected to 
become at once acquainted with 
the whole system of evangelical 
truth, in every particular; as they 
had all been educated in the super- 
stitions and darkness of Popery: 
but they were not ignorant of the 
unscriptural character of the pre- 
lacy ; and in the reformed churches 
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generally, the Romish Episcopac 
was abelished, and it Zeta 
now exist. Many of those holy 
men in England, laboured, but in 
vain, to restore the gospel ministry 
to the simplicity of the apostolic 
institutions. ‘Those who perse- 
veringly endeavoured to establish 
the primitive Episcopacy, were 
opposed by the majority, who 
were proud of their clerical digni- 
ties, and themselves were branded 
with the title of Puritans. Hence 
the origin of Dissenters in Eng- 
Jand. The various clerical orders 
and titles, previously existing as 
Roman Catholic, were adopted 
from that antichristian system, and 
established by law in the Church 
of England. Still they were vot 
pretended to be scriptural, or 
necessarily Christian, but only 
favours granted by the king, as 
head of the Church of England. 
This is affirmed in the Act of Par- 
liament passed in 1545, when the 
Pope’s supremacy was abolished 
by Henry VIII: in that Act it is 
declared, that ‘‘ Archbishops, Bi- 
shops, Archdeacons, and other Eccle- 
siastical persons, have no manner of 
jurisdiction ecclesiastical, but by and 
under the King’s Majesty, the only 
undoubted supreme head of the 
Church of England ! !” 

Here we are instructed in a 
remarkable fact, which it must be 
of consequence for every Christian, 
and indeed for every Briton, to 
know and consider; that the lordl 
dignities of the Church of England, 
with all their numerous satellites, 
have no other foundation on which 
to rest their claims, than the cor- 
ruptions of Popery, or the Act of 
an English Parliament ! 

_ The same sentiments are incul- 
cated in a remarkable treatise, 
entitled, “‘ A Necessary Erudi- 
tion for a Christian Man.” It was 
drawn up by a committee of Bi- 
shops and Divines, read and ap- 
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proved by both houses of Parlia- 
ment, and published with a preface 
in the name of the king, Itsays, “‘ St. 
Paul consecrated and ordered bi- 
shops by imposition of hands; but 
there is no certain rule prescribed 
in Scripture for the nomination, 
election, or presentation of them.” 
Of Deacons it says, ‘* Their office 
in the primitive Church was partly 
to minister to meat and drink, and 
other necessaries, to the poor; 
and partly to minister to the 
bishops and priests. Of these two 
only, that is to say, priests and 
deacons, Scripture maketh express 
mention, and how they were con- 
ferred of the Apostles by prayer 
and imposition of hands; but the 
primitive Church afterward ap- 
pointed inferior degrees, as sub- 
deacons, ecolytes, exorcists, &c. but 
lest peradventure it might be 
thought by some that such au- 
thorities, powers, and jurisdictions, 
as patriarchs, primates, arch- 
bishops, and metropolitans, now 
have, or heretofore at any time 
have had, justly and lawfully over 
other bishops, were given them by 
God in Holy Scripture, we think 
it expedient and necessary, that 
all men should be advertised and 
taught, that all such lawful power 
and authority of any one bishop 
over another, were, and be given 
them by the consent, ordinances, 
and positive laws of men only, and 
not by any ordinance of God in 
Holy Scripture; and all such 
power and authority which any 
bishop has used over another, 
which have not been given him by 
such consent and ordinance of 
men, are in very deed no lawful 
power, but plain usurpation and 
tyranny !”* 

In a work of Wyckliffe, that 





r 


* Neal’s Hist. of the Puritans, Vol. I. 
pp. 30, 31. 
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father of the Reformation, says, 
“The holy doctors were of 
opinion, that ‘tis superfluous in the 
sacrament of orders, to allow more 
than two degrees, viz. Deacons or 
Levites, and Presbyters or Bi- 
shops. In Paul’s time, two orders 
of clergymen were thought enough 
for the Church, viz. Priests and 
Deacons: the other degrees are 
the inventions of imperious 
pride.” 

That Bishops and Presbyters, 
as Christian ministers, are not dis- 
tinct orders in the Church; and, 
that they have no superiority one 
over another by Apostolical in- 
stitution, but are pastors of single 
congregations, we might produce 
a host even of episcopalian wri- 
ters to confirm: a few only can 
be selected. Of all professing 
Christians, the highest prelatists 
are the Papists; and of all: the 
Romish Church, the Jesuits have 
been the most zealous in defence 
of that principle; and of all the 
writers of that sect, Petarius is 
said to have entertained the loftiest 
notions: yet he, in a treatise con- 
cerning episcopal dignity, says, 
at the close of his chapter con- 
taining quotations from the chief 
Fathers, ‘‘ Hitherto, it is proved 
by the authority of the ancients, 
that in the first time, not only the 
names but the orders of Presbyters 
and Bishops did concur into the 
same persons, so that both were 
the same men.”* 

Dr. Hammond says, “‘ Although 
this title TceoBurepo, elders, have 
been also extended to a second 
order in the church, and now is 
only in use for them under the 
name of Presbyters, yet in Scrip- 
ture times it belonged principally, 
if not alone, to Bishops, there being 
no evidence that any of the second 





* Baxter’s Treatise of - Episcopacy, 
‘Part If. p. 13- 
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were then instituted."* In ano- 
ther work, the Doctor says, “ It 
is evident that by the immediate 
impulse of the Spirit of God, 
Bishops were constituted, Deacons 
only joined with them, in every 
church, and so at Corinth, and the 
rest of the cities of Achaia. And 
that by the command of the same 
divine prophecy or revelation, 
successors were assigned to them 
after their departure.”t Again, he 
says, ‘* Indeed mention is found 
only of Bishops with Deacons con- 
stituted in each city, sometimes 
under the title of Bishop, some- 
times of Presbyters; there being 
no token or footstep at all appear- 
ing of such as we now call Pres- 
byters.”t Again, ‘‘ That observ- 
ing the paucity of believers in 
many cities in the first plantations, 
which made it unnecessary that 
there should by the Apostles be 
ordained any more than a Bishop 
and a Deacon, one, or more, in 
each city, and that this was done 
by them at first, is approved by 
the most undeniable ancient re-+ 
cords.”§ Again, ‘* As congre+ 
gations and parishes are synony- 
mous in their style, so I yield that 
believers in great cities were not 
at first divided into parishes, while 
the number of Christians in a cit 

was so small that they might well 
assemble in the same place, and so 
needed no partitions or divisions. 
But what disadvantage is this to 
us, who affirm that one Bishop, 
not a college of Presbyters, pre- 
sided in that one congregation, and 
that the believers in the regions 
and villages about did belong to 
the care of that single Bishop or 
city church. A Bishop and his 





* Annotations, Acts xi. 3. 

+ Hammond’s Dissertations, Diss. V. 
Chap. VII. sect. 9. 

t Ibid. Chap. VIII: sec. 9. 

§ Dissertations Vindicated, p. 5. 
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Deacon were sufficient at the first 
to sow these plantations. For 
what is a diocese, but a church in 
a city with the suburbs and ter- 
ritories, or region belonging to 
it ?"« 

From a sentence in the writings 
of Jerome, attempts have been 
made to support the claims of three 
orders of the clergy; that Father 
says, ‘“‘that Aaron, and his sons 
and the Levites, were in the tem- 

le; the same let Bishops and 
Priests, and Deacons shin to 
themselves in the church.” Upon 
this attempt at proof, ys Stilling- 
fleet remarks, ‘‘ The plain mean- 
ing then of Jerome is no more but 
this: that as Aaron and his sons 
in the order of the priesthood, were 
above the Levites under the law; 
so the Bishops and Presbyters 
in the order of the evangelical 
priesthood, are above the Deacons 
under the gospel. For the com- 
parison runs not between Aaron 
and his sons as one part of the 
comparison under the law, and 
the Levites under them, as the 
other. So under the gospel, Bi- 
shops and Presbyters make one 
part of the comparison answering 
to Aaron and his sons, in that 
wherein they all agree, viz. the 
order of the Priesthood ; and the 
other part, under the gospel, is 
that of Deacons, answering to the 
Levites under the law.”+ As to 
the matter itself, I believe, upon 
the strictest inquiry, Medina’s 
judgment will prove true, that 
Jerome, Austin, Ambrose, Sedu- 
lius, Primasius, Chrysostum, 
Theodoret, Theophylact were all 
of Aérius’s judgment, as to the 
identity of both name and order 
of Bishops and Presbyters in the 
primitive Charch.”t 





* Dissertations Vindicated, pp .76—79. 
+ Travicum, p. 269. 
¢ Ibid. p. 276, 


Bp. Burnet says ‘‘ The names 
of Bishop and Presbyter are used 
for the same thing in Scripture : 
and are also used promiscuously 
by the writers of the two first 
centuries,”* 

Mr. Milner, in his truly valuable 
Church History, though an inte- 
rested advocate for the Episcopal 
Prelacy, is constrained to make 
the following, though apparently 
unwilling, acknowledgment, in re- 
lation to the primitive Christians. 
** At first,” he says, ‘‘ or for some 
time, church governors were only 
of two ranks, Presbyters and 
Deacons; at least this appears 
to have been the case in particular 
instances: as at Philippit and at 
Ephesus,t and the term Bishop 
was confounded with that of 
Presbyter. The church of Corinth 
continued long in this state, so 
far as one may judge by Clement's 
epistle.§ 

Dr. Haweis, in his ‘* Impartial 
History of the Church of Christ,” 
reviewing the ecclesiastical go- 
vernment of the primitive Chris- 
tians, says, ‘‘ The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, though not bearing his 
(Paul’s) express subscription, is 
generally adjudged to be his. A 
single sentence, (chap. xiii. 7.) 
inculcating obedience and love 
towards those who have the rule 
over them, and have spoken unto 
them the word of God, is all I can 
find relative to the church govern- 
ment, and at least affords a nega- 
tive proof of how little importance 
the outward forms and adminis- 
tration in the Church are, com- 
pared with holding the head 
Christ, and believing the glory of 
his person and sacrifice. If the 





* Vindications of the Church of Scot- 
orc, ~ $11. 

+ Phil. i. 1. 

¢ Acts xx. 17. 

§ Hist. of the Church, Vol, I. p. 161. 
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unfounded idea that Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, were ever 
to succeed to the High Priest, 
Priests, and Levites, then surely 
we must have found some intima- 
tion of it. ‘That men of research 
can broach such puerilities is sur- 
prising.” * 

Mr. Gurney, a clergyman of 
London, in his Dictionary of the 
Bible, under the article Bishop, 
uses the following language. 
** Under the New Testament, 
Bishop, or Overseer, is restricted 
to spiritual rulers. Nor when ap- 
plied to mere men, does it ever 
signify more than a Pastor or 
Presbyter. No where are any 
but Deacons marked as subordi- 
nate to Bishops, Phil. i. 1, 
1 Tim. iii. The very same per- 


* Impartial Hist. Vol. I. pp. 86, 87. 





sons are called Bishops and 
Elders, or Presbyters, Acts xx. 
17—28. 

“It is agreed by Stillingfleet, 
Dodwell, and others of the most 
learned Episcopalians, that the 
office of Bishop above other 
pastors in the Church, has no 
foundation in the oracles of God. 
During the first three centuries of 
Christianity, the pastors of par- 
ticular congregations were so 
called. In the fourth and subse- 
quent centuries, the mystery of 
Antichrist began to work; and 
such was the ambition of the 
clergy in the more noted cities, 
that they never rested, heaping 
their own devised dignities one 
above another, till his Holiness 
mounted the summit, as their uni- 
versal head.” 





THE PASTOR’S RETROSPECT. 


THE PENITENT CULPRIT. 


SomE years ago, whilst living at 
Southampton, I was called to 
sustain the office of Deacon in the 
Christian Church to which J was 
united, and in the discharge of 
my official duties was in the habit 
of attending the bed-sides of the 
sick and dying. A female, who 
was formerly a servant in my 
family, but had since married, and 
removed with her husband about 
a mile from the town, received 
into her house as a lodger, a man 
about thirty-four years ofage, who 
was afflicted with dropsy, and scon 
became dangerously ill. J was 
solicited to visit him without de- 
lay, as it was stated that he was 
not likely to live many days, and 
was in great distress of mind at the 
prospect of death. During his 
sickness, it was discovered that he 
had been one of a gang of thieves, 
two of whom had been recently ap- 
prehended on a charge of horse- 
N.S. NO. 92, 


stealing, and sent to Winchester 
gaol, and that his illness, detaining 
him at home, was the cause of his 
escape. I had nosooner entered the 
apartment than I was struck with 
the expression of disease, despair, 
and death, depicted in his eounte- 
nance. I inquired of him, why 
he had sent for me? He replied, 
that he was a dying man, and @ 
very wicked man, and was in the 
utmost despair at the certainty of 
death. I asked, Had he been a 
murderer? he said, No, Sir, I 
never killed any person; but I 
have committed every other crime 
but that; my course of guilt has 
been for fifteen years. I asked of 
him, if he had never had any con- 
victions of conscience before; his 
reply was, Oh, yes, Sir. I never 
was guilty of any wickedness that 
did not make me miserable, unti] I 
had drowned the remembrance of 
it with liquor, and got rid of the 
3Q 
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thought ; but now I have no hope 
of living, and am in the greatest 
fear of dying—I have no hope of 
mercy; butamlost forever. Oh, 
Sir, pray for me, pray for me for 
Christ’s sake. J] asked him, how 
he knew any thing about the way 
in which the mercy of God could 
be obtained? Qh, Sir, said he, 
1 bad a dear good mother, who 
took great pains to instruct me 
when young, and I am sure she 
has offered up a thousand prayers 
on my behalt; she was a serious 
Christian, and endeavoured to 
teach me from the Bible; I well 
know, from her instructions, what 
is the way of-salvation. I re- 
marked to him, that his sins then 
were indeed hateful; for, by his 
own account, he had transgressed 
against the knowledge of thetruth, 
and his guilt was therefore greatly 
aggravated. Hesaid he knew it, and 
therefore he despaired of ever ob- 
taining mercy,and yet was sure that 
he wasdying. After a little pause 
I said to him, You are not yet in 
hell, and therefore there is hope 
still. Remember the dying thief 
upon the cross. It is not impossible 
that you too may obtain mercy, 
even though it be at the last hour 
of life; for God can give you re- 
pentance for sin, and faith in his 
dear Son ; try therefore to compose 
yourself—-I do not think you will 
die to-night, and now I will en- 
gage in prayer for you. Ina few 
moments all present knelt down 
with me, and while I presented 
humble prayers that conviction of 
sin and repentance for it might be 
given to him, he repeated aloud 
every sentence I uttered with such 
a fervency of manner, and with so 
many tears, as deeply to affect the 
wholecompany. I rose; he thanked 
me, and begged, with great earnest- 
ness, that | would come again as 
soon as I could; this I promised 
to do; and directed his atten- 
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tion to the 51st Psalm, and other 
appropriate passages of Scrip- 
tures, and exhorted him to pray 
that he might feel that spirit of 
penitence which dictated those 
confessions; he said he could not, 
he dared not pray, and begged 
that L would pray to God for him. 
On the next evening I saw him 
again, and told him that as it was 
the doctor’s opinion he might live 
some days, I hoped he would en- 
deavour to compose his mind, that 
he might be better able to attend 
to the all-important subject abont 
which we were to converse. 1 then 
entered into more detailed conver- 
sation with him concerning his 
past life. I questioned him closely, 
and he gave me, with great frank- 
ness, an appalling detail of a long 
series of wickedness, such as. I 
suppose but few men could nar- 
rate. Sabbath-breaking was his 
first sin. Poaching presently suc- 
ceeded ; then drunkenness, and 
presently smuggling, petty thefts, 
and house-breaking. I said, this is 
indeed a dreadful catalogue, and 
enough to cast you down, but it 
is nothing less than the long-suf- 
fering and patience of God that 
has spared your life tillnow. I 
then quoted several passages of 
Scripture, wherein salvation is 
offered to the chief of sinners ; 
these brought to his remembrance 
the counsels and instructions of his 
pious mother; but he could not 
take comfort from them. The 
consciousness of having so long 
neglected the invitations of mercy, 
of hardening his heart against con- 
victions overwhelmed him, there- 
fore he said, with appalling an- 
guish, that he feared the Al- 
mighty would never have mercy on 
one so vile as he was. I said I 
was not at all surprised that he 
should think so, and advised him 
to reflect on all he had told me, 
and endeavour to impress his mind 
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with the full persuasion of his own 
vileness and guilt, at the same 
time to be astonished that he had 
not been cut off. long ago in the 
midst of his guilty career, and lost 
for ever. I told him, in the most 
deliberate and solemn manner, 
that nothing less than the influence 
of the Holy Spirit on his heart 
could produce that deep repen- 
tance and saving faith in the aton- 
ing death of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
which his circumstances peculiarly 
needed. After two or three more 
visits, I was glad to find that the 
impressions of the truth on his 
mind were deepened, and that he 
more powerfully realized his awful 
condition ; he expressed also a 
greater desire that I should pray 
rather for a work of grace and 
mercy in his soul, than for the re- 
covery of hishealth, Ata subse- 
quent visit, he said he hoped the 
Lord had heard my prayers for 
him, for his dread of death was 
lessened, so that he could now 
attend with more composure and 
satisfaction to .the truths and por- 
tions of Scripture to which I called 
his attention. IL told him I was 
glad to hear this, but that sorrow 
of heart was essential to real re- 
pentance, and that he must there- 
fore reflect on the enormity of his 
sins, in the sight of God, and that, 
when he remembered all their ag- 
gravation, he would feel his need 
of mercy more than ever, and that 
this was essential to saving faith. 
On my next call he told me he 
had done as I had recommended 
him, and was so overwhelmed 
with a sense of his guilt, that he 


feared his sins were too great ever . 


to be pardoned ; and with much 
solicitude, and in a feeble voice, 
turning to me, he said, Sir, do 
you not think so too? I answered 
him firmly, No; and again di- 
rected him to the case of the dying 
thief, who had faith given him in 
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Christ as the true Messiah, though 
no space was afforded him to 
testify the sincerity of his repen- 
tance, by an altered life. He evi- 
dently felt encouraged by this re- 
ply, and I promised, on my next 
visit, to bring him a book which I 
much wished him carefully to read, 
as the subject of it was very suit- 
able to his circumstances, and 
would, I hoped, lead him to trust in 
the all sufficient atonement of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The next day 
I carried to him the little book, 
written by Mr. Wm. Guthrie, a 
Scotch divine of the seventeenth 
century, entitled, ‘* The Trial of 
saving Kuith.” Alter uniting in 
prayer together, he said, That he 
should get no rest till he had 
perused it through ; I then left bim 
inacalm and more happy frame 
of mind than I had before witness- 
ed. On my next visit, which was 
four weeks from our first interview, 
on entering the room, he exclaim- 
ed, Oh, Sir, I am glad to see you, 
for the Lord Almighty has indeed 
heard your kind prayers for me, 
and blest this book to me; for, 
whilst reading in my bed the other 
night, some of the portions which 
you had particularly pointed out, 
I felt all at once light arise in my 
mind, and a full persuasion struck 
me, that though | am so great a 
sinner, and have been so depraved 
a character, yet there is forgive- 
ness with God through the atoning 
death of the Savioureven for me. 
I felt assured also, that the merits 
of Jesus Christ are all sufficient to 
atone for sin, and that God him- 
self can be glorified in my salva- 
tion through the Lord Jesus Christ. 
I lost all my fears, and felt happy 
and persuaded that if I died that 
night, IT should be saved; and, 
dear Sir, added he, I shall have 
cause to bless God to all eternity, 
for your kindness, and that you 
were directed to instruct me in the 
3Q2 
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means of salvation. Oh, Sir, I 
have no fear of dying now; but I 
rather wish to die, for I have no 
desire to return into the world 
again. After a little pause, to 
subdue my own feelings, I said, 
I was exceedingly glad to hear all 
this from him. Verily, God is the 
hearer and the answerer of prayer, 
the work wrought in your heart 
I do hope is the oul of grace, 
therefore let us both now praise 
together as we have often prayed. 
So we did. After which, sitting 
by his bed-side and conversing 
with him, I was struck with the 
altered state of his mind, and 
his countenace had become peace- 
ful and serene. His views 
and expressions were Scriptu- 
ral, and his heart seemed -filled 
with joy and praise for the great 
mercy which had been shown to 
him; he declared he was so asto- 
nished that he could not express 
it; the light on his mind he was 
sure came from above, and could 
be nothing less than the influence 
of the Spirit of God on his heart, 
for it filled him, he said, with joy 
and peace in believing. Aftera 
short silence, I asked him delibe- 
rately and solemnly, whether he 
thought all this change might not 
possibly be a delusion. He paus- 
ed some time, and then looking 
steadily at me, burst into tears and 


said, No, Sir, | cannot think it isa 
delusion, for it was the result of my 
being fully convinced of the love of 
Christ in dying for sinners, and the 
assurance that the all-sufliciency of 
his merits and atoning death had 
procured pardon for sinners, even 


-so great a one as myself. Be- 


sides, Sir, what could be my mo- 
tive for deceiving you ?—such a 
friend as you have been to me. 
No, Sir, Shope that I do not de- 
ceive either myself or you. 1 in- 
stantly replied, that 1 heard his 
answer with the greatest satisfac- 
tion, and I blessed God for it. 
This was my last visit, and it was 
the most satisfactory I could de- 
sire. He then told me that he was 
subpeenaed to the assizes at Win- 
chester, for the next day, to give 
evidence on the trial of his former 
associates, and was to be conveyed 
there in a post-chaise ; but he was 
sure the exercise would prove more 
than he could bear, and that he 
did hope he never should be taken 
into court to see his old com- 
panions again. 

This wish was mercifully granted 
to him, for although on the next mor- 
ning he was removed into the chaise, 
yet he gently expired on the road 
when he had travelled but a short 
distance from the humble cottage 
where he had learned the way to 
life eternal. P. 





LETTERS OF CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP TO A DISSENTING STUDENT. 


To Mr. Samuel Lucas, at Dr. Con- 
der’s, Mile End, London. 
Bury, Feb. 16, 1769. 
My young Friend,—I own my 
obligation to love you, and sympa- 
thize with you in present circum- 
stances. May the Lord, who 


teaches to profit, be your teacher, 
and counsellor. Mean time, it is 
cause of thankfulness, that you 


see (O may you see it in the Lord’s 
light) the need of a comfortable 
persuasion of interest in the Lord’s 
distinguishing favour. You can- 
not prosecute your studies to the 
honour of Christ, or your own com- 
fort, or with any solid hope of 
being successful in your endea- 
vours for the good of souls, but 
as this prevails. He can teach 
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you to use the Latiu of Nepos and 
Virgil, to understand the Gospel 
of Chnist set forth by the excellent 
Witsius and others, in that lan- 
guage; which Dr. Watts justly 
calls the living language of the 
learned. And he can teach you, 
by the total ignorance of Christ in 
these pagans, to admire his blessed 
Bible; and, by Virgil’s awful errors 
in religious matters, he can instruct 
you to pant ardently for the teach- 
ings of his holy Spirit, to introduce 
you to the holiest by the blood of 
Jesus, calling him your Lord and 
God. When you read in Virgil's 
first eclogue that fine genius 
openly declaring that Augustus 
Cesar should always be a God to 
him, and that he would often offer 
a tender lamb on his altar (all this 
horrid blasphemy you will find in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth lines 
of the very first eclogue), Oh 
how necessary a revelation from 
heaven will appear, and that set 
home by the invincible power of 
the Holy Ghost (See Isa. lili. 1), 
for our restoration. 

Remember me to Dr, Conder, 
Dr. Gibbons, and Mr. Brewer. Let 
me hear from you when it suits. | 
am bound with wishes for your 
prosperity every way, in which 
my will also sees reason to join, to 
recommend you, and the society 
you stand related unto, to the 
grace of precious Christ, who has 
the pre-eminence in all things. 
That he may have this place in 
our hearts how much ought it to 
be prayed for, on the part of poor 

Ja. DAVIDSON. 





To Mr. Lucas, Student at Dr. Con- 
der’s, Mile End, London. 
Ipswich, April 29, 1769. 
My dear Sir—Both your kind 
letters I have received, for which 
you have my sincere thanks. And 
so then you are got to Virgil, the 
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prince of the Latin Poets, and to 
con over rizrw. Virgil is a sublime 
poet, but not equal to Isaiah in 
force and eloquence of language. 
Abraham’s character is far superior 
to Aineas’ — David’s Psalms far 
exceed Pindar’s rapid flights— 
Paul of Tarsus is far more poig- 
nant in his matter, and manner, 
than Demosthenes ; there is more 
by far to be learned from Peter the 
Fisherman than Plato’s works. 
Plutarch, Aristotle, yea, Socrates 
himself, with them, speak much in 
their own praise. Horace says of 
his own poems, that he had set up 
‘* Monumentum ase perennuis,” &c. 
But they never write one line of 
their own wickedness. But those 
whom God employed to write his 
word cast reproach upon their own 
names, and publish their own mis- 
takes. Moses spared not his own 
brother, nor Zipporah, and, least 
of all, himself. It was a good 
observation of that old father who 
said, no text so sweet to me as 
Crux : no conference but his merits 
—no object but his obedience— 
no oratory to be compared to the 
love of Jesus — no music but free 
grace, &c. Yet the knowledge 
of languages and branches of 
literature have their use, and it is 
well for candidates, like the mes- 
sengers of David, to tarry till their 
beards grow a little. Diversity is 
like the border of gold —human 
learning like the studs of silver. 
It is useful when kept like the 
hand maid. None speak so much 
against learning as those that have 
none. Licinius made a decree 
that none of the people in his pro- 
vince should learn Greek, because 
he himself knew not the Greek 
alphabet. O that all our learned 
men would consecrate their learn- 
ing to the service of the King of 
kings; this would be the way to 
turn the water into wine. We 
may salute Athens, and read the 
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pages of heathen writers, yet still 
keep our faces towards Jerusalem. 
I am glad I am writing to one who 
is desirous to unite every improve- 
ment, to promote the main point— 
to improve himself, that, in time, 
he may improve others; for want 
of this, many of the tapers and 
lamps of the sanctuary, I mean 
ministers, burn very dim — they 
scarcely afford light at all to those 
about them. 

It is Saturday, therefore I can- 
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not enlarge. This day se’nnight 
I attended the two men that were 
condemned for robbery, to the 
place of execution; preached upon 
these words, upon the heath — 
**¢ What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole,” &c. Thousands 
of people attended with great seri- 
ousness. Mr. Hall, 1 suppose, 
has given you the account. 


L remain, dear Sir, yours in the 


best bonds, but in haste, 
Daviv EpWARDs. 





ON THE PROPRIETY OF DISSENTING MINISTERS WEARING THE 
GOWN. 


To the Editors —WHUILE con- 
tending, as Dissenters from the 
Established Church, against the 
unmeaning forms and ceremonies 
connected with its worship, it be- 
comes us to look with a keen eye 
upon our own practices, and watch 
against any approach towards that 
which we justly condemn. We 
advance a plea in favour of our 
mode of worship from its simplicity, 
and any departure from it must 
certainly be deprecated, inasmuch 
as it may insensibly lead to other 
and greater innovations. The 
custom of wearing the Gown, 
adopted by many of our Dissent- 
ing Ministers, 1 think may fall 
under this censure, conceiving, as 
I do, that no sound argument can 
be brought forward in favour of 
the practice. Most persons are 
aware that the gown, as worn by 
Dissenters, is a collegiate, not an 
ecclesiastical costume, and yet by 
far the greater part of those who 
assume it never studied at a uni- 
versity. The practive was pro- 


bably introduced by the worthies 
who were ejected from their liv- 
ings uoder the Act of Uniformity, 
to whom the costume properly be- 
longed ; it seems to have been re- 


tained by their successors, and 
has thus been handed down to us 
by custom. It is worthy, however, 
of observation, that the Congre- 
gationalists are the only regular 
body of Dissenters who now as- 
sume the gown; the Baptists, as 
well as the Wesleyans, having 
entirely abandoned it: and I am 
anxious that ministers of our own 
denomination should imitate their 
brethren in this respect. 

Having often conversed on the 
subject, with a view to elicit some 
good reason for the adoption of 
this custom, and being as often 
disappointed, I am anxious to 
bring the matter before your 
readers, that our ministers, who 
wear the gown, may have an op- 
portunity of defending the practice. 
It is useless to assert that the 
adoption of it will tend to weaken 
the prejudices of our Episcopalian 
friends against dissent, for, to say 
nothing of the inconsistency of 
such a policy, I can testify, so far 
as my knowledge extends, that 
they only smile at the attempt on 
our part to imitate what we so 
stoutly contend against. Those 
who are resident in university 
towns will, I think, bear testi- 
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mony to the prevalence of such an 
opinion among members of the 
Establishment. 

Being desirous that the sim- 
plicity which is in Christ may be 
preserved among us in its primitive 
state, [ should be happy to find 
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that ministers of the Congrega- 
tional Denomination generally were 
willing to forego this unmeaning 
distinction, to establish a higher 
claim to consistency. 

A CONGREGATIONALIST. 





FOURTEEN REASONS WHY DISSENTERS SHOULD NOT SUBMIT TO 
HAVE THEIR MARRIAGES CELEBRATED AT THE ALTARS OF THE 


ENDOWED CHURCH. 


I. Because the marriage-con- 
tract being, at least so far as’ it 
properly falls under the cognizance 
of the legislature, a common, in 
distinction from a religious engage- 
ment, should be regarded by the 
law merely as a civil transaction. 

II. Because no sacred rite hav- 
ing been, by divine appointment, 
appended to matrimony, any: so- 
lemn form of celebration which in 
effect converts this contract into a 
religious ceremony, savours strong- 
ly of superstition, and gives coun- 
tenance to the erroneous doctrine 
of the Romish Church, that mar- 
riage is a sacrament, 

ITI. Because the imposition of 
a specific form of religious service, 
on any class of nonconformists, 
on this or any .other occasion, 
is a flagrant violation of the most 
sacred right of every human being, 
to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. 

TV. Because the outward ob- 
servance of any religious service, 


in virtue of a command emanating © 


merely from human authority,” in- 
volves a person in the guilt of treat- 
ing the only object of all true 
worship with mockery; and must, 
even though performed in extenuat- 
ing circumstances, be displeasing 
in the sight of him who “ searcheth 
the heart,”+ and who, being a 


spirit, can be worshipped only * in 
spirit and in trath.’”* 

V. Because such compliance, 
on the part of Dissenters, tends to 
neutralize and nullify that open 
testimony which they consider it 
their duty to bear in the face of 
obloquy and reproach against the 
errors and corruptions of the En- 
dowed Church, by declining to join 
in its communion, and habitually 
absenting themselves from its ordi- 
nary services. 

VI. Because the present state 
of the English Marriage law casts 
an unjust reflection, and fixes an 
unmerited stigma, on the Protes- 
tant Dissenting Ministers of Eng- 
land, who are thereby treated as 
unfit to be trusted with the celebra- 
tion of marriage; while their 
brethren in Scotland, Ireland, and 
the British Colonies, and Christian 
ministers of all varieties of sect and 
denomination in the United States 
of North America, universally pos- 
sess that privilege. 

VII. Because it imposes an un- 
just and oppressive tax on Protes- 
tant Dissenters, by compelling 
them to remunerate the Clergy of 
the Endowed Church, for services 
which might be more advantage- 
ously performed by ministers or 
magistrates of their own selection, 
who would cheerfully give them, 





* John v. 41. + Chron. xxviii 9. 
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on so interesting an occasion, their 
unbought blessing, or gratuitous 
services. 

VIII, Because the Marriage 
service prescribed by the Book of 
Common Prayer, was notoriously 
borrowed from the Ritual of the 
Romish Church, and is founded 
on the assumption of a tenet pecu- 
liar to that Church, viz, that matri- 
mony having been consecrated by 
divine authority, to be a sacred 
sign, or mystical emblem, is an 
affair of ecclesiastical cognizance, 
belonging exclusively to the pro- 
vince of a Priesthood connected 
with an Episcopal Hierarchy. 

IX. Because many persons feel 
conscientious objections to a form 
of words which one of the parties 
is invariably required to repeat :— 
With this ring I thee wed, with my 
body I thee worship, and with all 
my worldly goods I thee endow ; 1N 
THE NAME OF THE FATHER, 
AND OF THE SON, AND OF THE 
Hoty Guost: — the former or 
declaratory part of these words 
containing expressions, the mean- 
ing of which, in the judgment of 
persone learned in the law, is high- 
y equivocal ; while their combina- 
tion with the solemn formula intro- 
duced at the conclusion, renders 
the lawfulness of the whole ex- 
tremely doubtful, 

X. Because the repeal of this 
intolerant law will wipe off one 
reproach which has long attached 
to the great body of Dissenters, 
who are justly chargeable with 
having made a pusillanimous com- 
promise of the rights of conscience, 
as well as a lamentable defection 
from that zealous regard to the 
purity of Divine worship, and the 

onour of the Divine name, for 
which their Puritan forefathers 
were eminently distinguished. 

XI. Because the Society of 
Friends, so long since as the year 
1752, in consequence of their“ pre- 


vious uniformly consistent refusal of 
compliance, procured a recogni- 
tion of the validity of their mar- 
riages, in the very Act which com- 
pelled all other Dissenters to con- 
form to the ceremony of the En- 
dowed Church. 

XII. Because the spirit and 
character of the present times im- 
peratively demand that the more 
numerous and influential denomi- 
nations of Protestant Dissenters 
should no longer exhibit to their 
fellow-countrymen that egregious 
lack of proper fecling and becom- 
ing energy, which their past con- 
duct has betrayed. 

XITT. Because the limited class 
of Dissenters, called Unitarians, 
upon whom this law presses with 
aggravated weight, having during 
several successive Parliaments, 
brought the subject before the Le- 
gislature, it has already undergone 
full discussion in both Houses, 
where the principle has been uni- 
versally conceded, on which an 
efficient measure of general relief 
may be founded. 

XIV. Because the way hay- 
ing been thus prepared by others, 
and the only obstacle which im- 
peded the successful prosecution of 
the object being removed by the 
recent accomplishment of parlia- 
mentary reform, the orthodox Dis- 
senters will be utterly inexcusable, 
if, when a new House of Commons 
is to be freely elected, they longer 
hesitate to take such steps as may 
be necessary to secure the speedy 
passing of a decisive and effectual 
measure of redress for a grievance 
which, having long been oppressive 
and vexatious, has now become 
utterly intolerable. 

*,* Should the above ‘ Rea- 
sons,” or Mr. Joshua Wilson’s 
more elaborate “ Appeal,” make 
any of our readers, who contem- 
plate marriage, uneasy in the 
prospect of submitting to the rite 
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as at present prescribed by the 
laws of the country, we would 
suggest, that they may relieve their 
consciences by presenting to the 
officiating clergyman a respectful 
protest against the imposition, in 
which they can embody those 


points that most affect their own 
minds. 

The above paper is sold. at a 
cheap rate, by the dozen or hun- 
dred, at Mr. Dinnis’s, Paternoster- 
row. 


POETRY. 


THE GLEANER. 


Tne golden harvest richly waved o'er Bethlehem’s sunny plain, 
And Plenty threw her lavish gifts, to cheer the sun-burnt swain ; 
The reaper’s eye with gladness beamed, while grateful thanks arose, 
To him, the God of Harvests, who the land of Israel chose. 


Walking beside, the toiling band of youths and maidens seen, 

The Master smiled, with conscious pride, upon the busy scene, 

With words of kindness, gently spake, he blessed their work and zeal, 
And they the greeting glad returned, for Boaz wealth and weal. 


Afar from Boaz reapers gleaned, Naomi’s daughter fair, 

Who came to seek the fallen grain, the fruitful fields could spare, 
With shrinking form and timid gaze, the scattered food she sought, 
And to her aged mother all her daily gleanings brought. 


As gazing o’er his fertile fields of richly waving corn, 

Boaz beheld, at distance seen, the Moabitess born, 

Ruth, whom his youths and maidens gave a fair and goodly name, 
Who with Naomi, parent dear, from famished Moab came. 


With looks of tenderness and love, Boaz beheld her glean, 

And watched her beauteous fragile form, and downcast modest mien, 
With accents mild, and kindest words, he bade her nought to fear, 
But follow in the train of those, his servants, reapers near. 


To whom the bounteous Master spake, to scatter wide the grain, 
And throw the liberal handful, where Ruth followed in their train ; 
Himself oft plucked the ripened ear, from many a standing sheaf, 
And his eye glistened, as he gave the heart-felt kind relief. 


For he had heard, and it had sunk deep, deep into his heart, 
The fond affeetion she had shown, and more than filial part, 


Who, with Naomi, had preferred to 
Her people hers, Naomi’s God, her 


0, to live, to die, 
od in trouble nigh. 


Twas this had raised the gleaner fair in Boaz’ love, esteem, 

That gave a charm to every grace, her eye, its chastened beam; 
Her hand he sought, nor sought in vain, but found a willing bride, 
And Ruth, who gleaned kind Boaz’ fields, became his solace, pride. 


Shadwell. 


N.S. NO. 92, 


J.S. H. 
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Wine’ with a zeal which cannot tire, 
Arm’d with a faith which cannot fail ; 

Glowing with Love’s celestial fire, 

The Missionary sets his sail. 


The little circle of his home 
Was far too narrow for his soul ; 
Whose bound was heaven’s surrounding 


ome, 
Whose field the earth from pole to pole. 


But, slow the swiftest ship can glide, 
And slow the foot of man can tread ; 
While meteor thought, o’er regions wide, 

And distant dangerous reaims hath fled. 


Thou wondrous, all exploring mind, 
Veiled in a dark and earthly shroud, 

When wilt thou glance, all unconfin’d, 
Like lightning bursting from its cloud? 


Homerton, 
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THE MISSIONARY. 


Ah! Ican see another day, 
Beyond the dark and circling tomb ; 
When thou wilt rise and fly away, 
Where life's celestial gardens ices, 


There as a seraph spread thy wings, 
And range o’er every sun and sphere, 
And wonder that such little things 
As seas and realms could hold thee 
here. 


A glorious messenger of love, 
Sent ever and anon afar, 

Peace bearer, like the deluge dove, 
To visit many a distant star ! 


Ranging o’er countless worlds, untir'd 
The liberated spirit flies, 


With deathless strength and ardour fir'd, le 


A Missionary of the skies ! 


James EDMESTON. 





A LITANY, 
From the “ Geistliche Lieder” of Klopstock. 


Saviour! by thy holy birth; 
By thy life of innocence ; 
By thy sorrowing on earth ; 
By thine agony intense ; 
By thy death upon the tree ; 
By thy triumph, when again 
From the grave in Majesty 
Thou did’st rise on high to reign : 


Help us, oh! thou blessed One,— 
Lamb of God, God’s decree 
Ere this earth its course began, 4 
Slain for sinners such as we,— 
Help us still to live to thee! 
Help us unto thee to die ; 
And, from care and sin set free, 
Make us thine eternally. 


W.L. A. 





OP DEN ZEVENDEN DER DAGEN HEEFT DE ALMACHTIGE 
GERUST. 


On the seventh day reposing, lo! the great Creator stood, 

Saw the glorious work accomplished,—saw and felt that it was good ; 
Heaven, earth, man, beast have being, day and night their courses run, 
First creation—infant manhood— earliest Sabbath—it is done. 
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On the seventh day reposing, Jesus filled his sainted tomb, 
From his spirits’ toil retreating, while he broke man’s final doom ; 
’Twas a new creation bursting, brighter than the primal one ; 
’Tis fulfilment—reconcilement--’tis redemption—it is done. 
Da Cosra. 


—— ————— 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Saturday Evening. By the Author of the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm. Holds- 
worth and Ball, 8vo. 


THE allegorical, we might almost 
say the Caballistic application of 
the phrase ‘* Saturday Evening,” 
to designate this volume, has, we 
have no doubt, been one of the 
impediments to its success. With 
the infelicity of the title we have, 
however, no inclination further to 
quarrel, It is an infelicity, but 
there we leave it. The subject, or 
rather the numerous subjects discus- 
sed in the volume are of the highest 
interest. The author proceeds, from 
the assumption that the present is 
an important crisis in the divine 
dispensations with mankind, to il- 
lustrate and enforce with much 
ability, the sentiments which 
seemed to connect themselves with 
that particular opinion. The pre- 
sent isan era that will in a great 
measure involve the decay and re- 
moval of most of the systems which 
degrade and enslave mankind. It 
is, in reference to the moral and 
spiritual Sabbath which is dawn- 
ing, a time of preparation, and it 
will issue in the bright and balmy 
influences of a sabbatical rest. 
This is the general idea of the 
volume, but it is not very strictly 
adhered to, and sometimes it re- 
quires an effort, which every 
reader cannot make, to perceive 
the pertinency of the several sec- 
tions to the unity of the one grand 
topic. The restoration, however, 
of our suffering and fallen nature 
toa high state of moral excellence 
and happiness, is a theme pregnant 
with and stirring thoughts, 
and can hardly be touched upon in 


any of its bearings, especially by 
so prolific and acute a mind as that 
of our author, without arresting at- 
tention. 

Human nature, as it may at 
present be contemplated, appears 
to have deteriorated from a higher 
and purer state. It does not seem 
to comport with that order, har- 
mony, and beauty which charac- 
terize the other, and even the infe- 
rior, departments of the divine 
works. It has all the appearance 
of disorganization and ruin. There 
are the traces of a beauty which 
has disappeared, and the vestiges of 
a workmanship which is now 
broken and out of joint. Such in- 
deed as human nature now is, both 
as to external condition and in- 
ternal consciousness, we cannot - 
persuade ourselves it could have 
been at first, nor reconcile ourselves 
to believe it will be to the end. 
Beauty, harmony, and perfection 
are all from the divine hand, what- 
ever is contrary to these comes 
from other causes. Deformity, dis- 
order, and abortion are not even 
the accidental attendants upon om- 
nipotence, as such, but wherever 
they appear, and in whatever de- 
gree, either connect themselves 
directly with second causes, or, as 
emanating from the first cause, 
have their reasons in another and a 
higher system of moral causation, 
and become punitive or correc: 
tive, 

We cannot rationally resist the 
proposition that all the perfection 
of the universe, including whatever 

rtion a to man, is froma 

eing of infinite excellency, All 


that is lovely to the eye, harmo- 
3R2 
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nious to the ear, and sweet to the 
soul, is originally and essentially 
derived or imparted from God ; and 
is but an emanation from his in. 
finite perfection and __ infinite 
efficiency. Even that beauty 
which consists in mere external 
form, and which is so frail and 
fleeting a thing that it melts away 
like the colours of the rainbow, 
or is exhaled like the dew. of the 
morning, is nevertheless his gift, 
whether it be displayed in the wing 
of an insect, in the decking of a 
weed, or in“ the human face di- 
vine.” It is as if the impress of the 
same fingers should be left on all 
the works of the Most High, and 
so left as to bid effectual and per- 
petual defiance to rivalry and 
to counterfeits. The highest kind 
of beauty was imparted to the 
soul of man. It consisted in what 
the Seripture denominates the 
Image of God. Tt stands out in 
bold contrast, or in transcendant 
superiority to every other kind of 
- excellence. It rises immeasurably 
above all that is fair in nature, all 
that is beautiful in forms and co- 
lours, all that is great in science, 
all that is fascinating in genius, 
and all that is flattered and ho 
noured by a worldly and vitiated 
taste. One feature, one linea- 
ment, one sparkle of this divine 
moral beauty, this image of 
the supreme perfection upon us, 
is more estimable and more 


blissful, than the concentrated 
perfection of the whole vi- 
sible and _ intellectual creation. 


What is now so fervently desired 
was once possessed, wus the primi- 
tive endowment of mankind. The 
eager wishes of all philanthropists 
and Christians powt to an age 
when it will be restored. It may 


not be out of place to glance at the 
original possession as an index to 
those expectations which attach to 
the notion of a millennial state, as 
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about to break upon the long night 
of darkness and suffering which has 
passed over the world. 

After God had scattered abroad 
through the universe innumerable 
proofs of his wisdom, goodness, 
and perfection, and had reflected 
an outline of his own excellence 
on animate and inanimate nature, 
he embodied the attributes of the 
parts, the harmony of the wholé 
in his last work—in that creature 
for whose conservation and joy all 
the rest were intended, and who 
was to be not more properly the 
summing up of the whole, the 
miniature of the rest, than the 
epitome and image of him who 
made the universe, and a reflection 
of that moral beauty which adorned 
its author. This perfection then 
consisted in the wisdom and know- 
ledge imparted to the mind of man, 
partly through the exercise of those 
faculties which were given him in 
the most mature and vigorous state, 
but chiefly and primarily by direct 
communication with God. Wis- 
dom was not then an acquisition 
of laborious and slow attainment, 
not a feeble taper lit with difficulty 
at first, and with still more diffi- 
culty kept burning; but it was a 
bright and full fountain of light, 
shining from within, and irradiating 
the objects it contemplated by its 
own light, and not the result of 
protracted research and an as- 
siduous winnowing of truth 
from error. It was a_ bright 
and healthful atmosphere, in which 
the soul saw reflected from every 
} ry upon itself the lustre of the 

ivine wisdom. It saw all things 
in the same light, if not in the 
same relations, in which God sees 
them, and it saw Ged as he is, and 
that not by anxious inquiry, not by 
shadowy reflections, not by frag- 
ments of his greatness, but by direct 
communications with himself.— 
Further, this wisdom and know- 
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ledge was connected with moral 
purity, an accordance with the 
nature of God. The human will 
was the echo of the divine will, 
and its authority stood both undis- 
puted and efficient to command 
the obedience of inferior powers.— 
There was the hue of health over 
the whole mental and moral con- 
stitution. The soul’s native ele- 
ment was purity; and all its imagi- 
nations, and desires, and aspira- 
tions, were as exempt from defile- 
ment as from weakness and irregu- 
larity. The understanding and the 


judgment were as free from rebel- 


lion as from imbecility and ob- 
scurity, Sin had brought no for- 
bidden object within the sphere of 
man’s desires, and Satan had 
breathed no defiling vapour, no 
fatal contagion around or over his 
favoured abode. But the sinless 
soul dwelt in the perfect and health- 
ful body as in its proper temple, 
reared and beautified for its special 
habitation, while the soul itself 
was the temple of the supreme di- 
vinity, and exhibited a still higher 
and nobler beauty than the body. 
But in this high state the mind 
was not a mere machine of thought 
and action. It possessed power 
in combination with the passions. 
It had the nerve of spiritual 
strength, the wing of spiritual de- 
sire. It was characterized by an 
ardour of mind and heart, which 
especially flowed forth in the ema- 
nations of love abd activities of 
obedience. The strength of the 
entire mental and moral man was 
not then impaired by sin — the 
sickly and debilitating contact of 
Satan had not then been felt—the 
mortal poison of intellectual pride 
and self-will had not been instilled 
into the soul. But mental vigour 
was accompanied by moral health, 
and the only fire that burned ia the 
soul was the fire of love to God ; 
and that incessantly flamed on the 


altar of the heart, while our nature 
was still in its youth, and yet that 
youth mature and manly. Its 
vigour of affection to God was 
supreme and seraphic. The whole 
ardour of the higher nature flamed 
up towards him under the direc- 
tion of elevated conceptions, and 
through the medium of exalted 
sentiments. Its objects were 
worthy of the energies put forth, 
and it was felt to be the chief good 
to serve God. The idea of obli- 
gation was absorbed in that of 
privilege. Man obeyed more from 
the impulse of desire than of com- 
mand, and found his own pleasure 
and his Creator’s authority identi- 
fied in all the exercises of thought, 
and feeling, and conscience. The 
will of God was then done on earth 
as it isdone im heaven. By the 
will, and heart, and active ener- 
gies of man, it was done as per- 
fectly as by the scraphice ardour, 
and flaming love, and vigorous vo- 
litions of the angelic hosts. 

Such a state of the active end 
moral powers of the soul of mancould 
not fail to yield happiness. While 
the eye of God rested complacently 
upon his work, man himself de- 
rived felicity, perfect felicity, from 
the harmonious working of every 
faculty, and from the connexion 
of himself and of all things with 
God. Every object of nature 
yielded a pure delight. Every 
sensation and every thought of his 
heart was peace and bliss. Every 
fountain was pure, and every foun- 
tain was full. Every feeling was 
joyous, and every drop of joy was 
sincere. All things were so eonsti- 
tuted as to subserve human happi- 
ness.. There was an adaptation on 
the one side to impart, and on the 
other to receive felicity, while God 
himself filled the whole sum, and 
crowned each separate portion of 
pleasure. This was the felicity of 
man’s primeval state, of which in- 
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deed we can now very inadequate- 
ly conceive—one of the fairest 

lowers of Paradise—but a flower 
that first faded and is last revived— 
and one which still awaits the fresh- 
ness of that sabbatic dawn, which 
Saturday foreshows, to 
restore it to its lustre and fragrance. 
Joy of the highest kind and amplest 
measure—joy that was unmingled 
with a single drop of gricf—un- 
clouded by a single shadow, and in- 
capable of increase but by pro- 

ression, is what cannot now be 
ie even under the influence of 
grace, till we are translated to the 
celestial paradise. Then, however, 
it was of this nature, and depended 
upon no fugitive sensations, no sin- 
ful objects. It lighted upon man’s 
heart, fresh from the heaven of 
heavens, and freely, as the efful- 
gence of the sun is poured out over 
the whole visible creation. It was 
in the light of God’s countenance 
that man stood, it was in his 
presence that he lived, and in his 
presence then there was found ful- 
ness of joy. 

But add to all this the con- 
sideration of immortality. No seed 
of sin was yet sown in the heart, 
consequently no taint of death had 

et reached our nature. Man lived 
in God, and partook of his immor- 
tality. His soul wasan immediate 
emanation from the Deity. It is 
described as the breath of God, 
and bespeaks a higher origination 
than the body. The natural en- 
dowment of the soul, its very sub- 
stance was life, essential, immortal 
life—continued, happy, intermina- 
ble existence. Mun was, by crea- 
tion, a member, and one of the 
most distinguished, of the happy 
family of immortals, set over a 
beautiful and ample region of bis 
own, replete with every thing 
adapted to make him for ever joy- 


ful, yet kept for his own sake in 
strict and entire dependance upoa 
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the will of the supreme Legislator, 
and in unbroken communion with 
him. 

How beauteous, how sublime 
then was this great work of the di- 
vine Artificer! How fair, how 
amply endowed, when it left his 
hand, and how worthy a resem- 
blance did it thus present of him 
who intended it to be purity un- 
sullied by sin, joy unmixed with 
grief, knowledge free from error, 
and life impassive to the stroke of 
death! But all the glory that now 
remains to man fallen, is eclipsed 
and lost before the perfection of 
man sinless, as the faint splendour 
and pride of secular royalty would 
fade or flee before the presence of 
an angel of God. The glory of 
true wisdom, which we toil for 
through many years of painful dis- 
cipline, and acquire but in smallest 
grains, the glory of moral purity 
which the Christian wrestles to ob- 
tain by agonizing prayer—the bliss 
which we sigh after, but mostly in 
vain—the spiritual strength which 
we derive, but by slow degrees and 
small measures from above —the 
immortality which we hope for as 
prisoners, and receive as beggars, 
were all the first man’s native rights 
yet unforfeit—his primary endow- 
ments yet unsullied—the gifts of his 
munificent Creator yet unabused 
and inviolate. We look up from 
our debasement, from our poverty, 
and cry out—O the height and the 
glory of the blessedness which hea- 
ven in the plentitude of its benigni- 
ty bestowed upon its favourite man! 
That it is gone—is too obvious to 
need proof—that it will be restored 
is too certain to admit a doubt. 
Even now.the note of preparation 
sounds. The earth shall hear the 
word of the Lord, and a renovating 
energy shall come down upon it. All 
the glory of sinless man must not in- 
pa be expected. Wecannot reach 
the perfection of human nature as 
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when it drew forth the complacent 
approbation of the Almighty Cre- 
ator: that height is reserved for the 
heavenly paradise; but the inci- 
pient restoration is to be effected 
on the very theatre of our disasters. 
Even here, where human nature 
has fallen, it must rise again ; here, 
where it has sinned and suffered, it 
must repent and be reconciled to 
God. The Christian religion not 
only inspires such a hope, but 
supplies rational ground for ex- 
pecting, we will not say a univer- 
sal, but at least a general restora- 
tion of mankind. 
actually restored in the human na- 
ture of Jesus Christ: the doctrine 
of the Divine Spirit fully justifies 
the expectation of personal renova- 
tion; prophecy expressly foretcls 
and describesit; the plenary official 
power of Christ, as mediator, pro- 
vides amply for it, and the expe- 
rience of multitudes evinces the 
possibility of such a renovation 
upon a larger scale, the divine abi- 
lity and purpose being pre-sup- 


The present volume consists of a 
number of vigorous and eloquent 
essays, all connected, more or less, 
with the renovation of mankind, 
through the medium of Christianity, 
and the final consummation of feli- 
city which awaits all the subjects 
of the Mediator’s dominion. It is 
scarcely necessary for us to de- 
scribe the manner in which the au- 
thor of the Natural History of 
Enthusiasm writes. He is always 
vigorous and eloquent, but not al- 
ways severe and continuous in his 
thinking. He is both too copious 
and too discursive. It is not, how- 
ever, to be denied that this volume, 
though in all respects inferior to the 
former, is the effort of a powerful 
and highly cultivated mind. For 
want of unity, however, it is, in a 
great measure, powerless upon the 
mind of the reader. ‘The effect 
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is similar to that of passing along a 
gallery of fine portraits, or fine 
landscapes: we bring no very dis- 
tinct impression away. We are 
not, however, to be understood as 
denying very high excellence to 
the present volume, and very sure 
we are, that no intelligent reader 
can rise from the perusal of it 
without receiving both pleasure 
and profit. The following extract 
contains a part of the author’s es- 
timate of the present state of sacred 
science among us. It is in the 
main true, too true, we admit, but 
somewhat over-stated perhaps. 


““ While the modesty and meekness of 
the Christian temper are preserved, what 
is so becoming to the public. advocate of 
religion as the highest tone of confidence 
and fervour ?—If other men are entan- 
gled in endless surmises, or deluded by 
futile theories, he knows on what ground 
his faith rests. He koows whom he 
serves :—his calculations are all formed 
on a clear foresight of futurity. On the 
present scene of things—its eager fri- 
volities--its childish impetuosities, and its 
turbulence and its virulence, he looks 
with a feeling hard to designate ; for it is 
not contempt; not petulance; not in- 
difference ; not misanthropic scorn; but 
yet gathers something from each of these 
emotions ; and has the force of all, with- 
out the poison of any.-~Of whom should 
the public and weli-instructed advocate 
of the Gospel be afraid? He has the 
highest truths in his possession; and is 
hastening on (with all around him, coad- 
jutors and opponents) to the hour which 
shall well vindicate the part he has 
chosen, and well conclude the course he 
has run! 

“ It is the want of a fearless and ag- 
gressive energy which, at the present 
moment, emboldens infidelity, staggers 
the wavering, and leaves the ground 
open to the wantonness and the impu- 
dence of visionaries. How ot a revo- 
lution in favour of Christianity ht, 
under the conduct of the Divine 3 
be now effected by the intrepidity o 
even a single champion, whose courage, 
firm as that of the apostles, should 


sustained by piety and wisdom like 
theirs! 

“Partly in obedience to the law of 
mediocrity, which rules the age, and 
partly in uneasiness from the publicity 
that attaches to religious literature, those 
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who might be competent to treat the 
loftiest themes, betake themselves to 
lower ground, where, while their talents 
and accomplishments insute them dis- 
tinction, little is hazarded. Matters of 
fact and erudition;—all things minute, 
definite, and immediately applicable ;— 
the fields of history—technical criticism, 
and ingenious elucidation, are safe and 
facile. The ephemeral controversies that 

ring from the collision of our religious 
actions, are also free from the peculiar 
peril which weighs upon as. And hap- 
pily, too, the very humblest style of de- 
vout or practical exposition is exempt 
from the eye and interference of the 
giant criticism we tremble at. These 
and similar topics'employ therefore su- 
perior minds. 

‘* Bat who ventures to rise toward the 
upper region of celestial meditation? 
Who forgets the world—its madness, and 
its scorn, while he enters the gate of im- 
mortal hope? Who is it that, as if the 
contemners of heaven were not in hear- 
ing, converses with, and concerning, the 
glories of the Supreme? Who, with a 
reverent yet uncurbed eloquence, fitting 
the occasion, speaks of the mysteries of 
Redemption ?—Or who, regardless of the 
powers of calumny that keep their state 
as ministers of vengeance around the 
throne of ancient Prejudice, explores 
anew the half-hidden, half-revealed won- 
ders that yet couch beneath the words of 
Scripture? Labours like these, and en- 
terprises so great, demand, in times such 
‘as our own, an intrepidity equal almost 
to that needed to profess the Gospel at 
the stake! 

“ While the rudiments a truth are 
happil erved among us, there never 
has wh sneer postage: wherein less of 
the intensity of the meditative faculty 
was concentrated upon sacred themes, 
than at present. Our biblical industry 
is all devoted to the letter: and it must 
be confessed that exegetical erudition 
abounds in a very fair degree. These 
lower studies (indispensable indeed) fall 
in marvellously well with the frigid timi- 
dity of the times, and =? mg - sad 
palpable utility: - they run glibly by the 
side of ene practical and applicatory 
sciences which are receiving universal 
shomage. Professors and students of 
the feel to be quite in harmony with 
the spirit of the age, while they thus con- 
fine their attention to matters of fact -- 
to things small: and tangible, and which 
may instantly and visibly be carried 
home to some specific point of interpre- 
tation. 

“ Shall we then, because we wish for 
what may seem more great and: substan- 
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tial than we see, invite the retarn of some 
one of the obsolete forms of theology? 
Better be meagre as we are, than be so 
enlarged. And yet it must be admitted 
that those ponderous schemes of sacred 
philosophy, though they spoiled, in their 
turns, the simplicity of the Gospel, did 
call into exercise a force of mind —a sus- 
tained power of comprehension and dis- 
cassion, which have long ceased to ap- 
ear within the precincts of the Church, 
he Platonic, or profound and medita- 
tive theology, after along reign, fell be- 
fore the activity and the tactics of the 
Aristotelian, or logical and disputatious. 
This again, having lived to its dotage 
received a deadly wound from the han 
of the Reformers; who erected in its 
place its ImaGe, the Dogmatic theology ; 
and to this all men did obeisance :--and 
still in measure do so ; for it has neither 
iven a place to a successor, nor been 
ormally consigned to oblivion. Never- 
theless it exists rather in skeleton, to 
fill an unclaimed chair of state, than 
exercises any positive domination. No- 
thing rises in the room of the ancient 
systems.-- There is silence in the halls of 
Sacred Science, as if all men were wait- 
ing, in anxious expectation of the de- 
scent upon earth of the bright and fair 
form of Celestial Wisdom.” : - pp. 114— 
118. 


In the article on the state of souls, 
we find many passages which we 
would gladly quote, and on some 
of which we should be constrained 
to offer afew strictures: but we 
shall satisfy ourselves with a single 
citation from this essay. It strikes 
us as one of the most interesting 
and powerful passages in the book. 


‘© We must here note, in passing, the 
essential folly of the enthusiast, who con- 
temning the trae and purifying discern+ 
ment of God in the brightness of his 
moral attributes, seeks in its stead cer- 
tain flashes of the animal spirits, which 
he deems to be better proof of the pre- 
sence of God than ‘ joy, and peace, and as- 
surance, in the Spirit.’~-He turns away 
from the divine converse of the heart with 
its Regenerator ; and reverts, asa child or 
novice to the earthly elements of turbu- 
lent or passionate emotion. Give him but 
a bauble, and he will at any time throw 
away the jewel. He would be more de- 
lighted could you promise him a dazzling 
vision, which should have nothing in it 
but a blaze, than with that glory which 
shineth into the hearts of the children of 
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God, admitting them to behold the trae 
image of God, in the person of his Son. 
And if you call in question the genuine- 
ness of this, his bad preference, he says— 
* You deny all that is divine and peculiar 
in the Gospel, and oppugn the truth that 
Christ manifests himself to his people as 
he does not to the world.’ 

* “The ordinary process of knowledge, 
or that natural order whereby, in the 
present state (revelation apart) we at- 
tain any conception of God, is an ascent 
from the natural to the moral attributes. 
In following certain abstract notions we 
infer his Eternity, and Infinitude ; ~ then 
we read the displays of his power, and 
wisdom, and bounty in the visible world ; 
and we go on to assign to him -Holiness 
and Goodness. This method regulates, 
in great measure, all our theological 
notions and religions sentiments.— We 
dwell much upon that which in truth is 
secondary, or mediate ; and see only at a 
distance that which is primary and essen- 
tial. By the ladder of reason we have 
gone up to behold the Most High; and 
so are We apt to frequent the same arti- 
ficial line of approach, even when we 
draw near for worship. 

“ The Spirit of Grace takes us by ano- 
ther path, and shews us that the Moral 
Perfections are the end and reason of 
the Natural. And who can doubt but 
that, when matter and its dark symbols 
are done with—that which is principal 
shall seem so ?--In bursting from the con- 
finement of the body, the spirit shall 
(with amazement perhaps) in a moment 
reverse the order of its old conceptions ; 
and almost cease to think of Omnipo- 
tence, Eternity, Infinitude, while the 
more dominant notions of Purity, and 
Blessedness, and Love, fill the soul. This 
revolution must (if we might so say) im- 
mensely reduce the apparent distance be- 
tween the created and uncreated Mind; 
for so long as the first-named class of no- 
tions have principal possession of our 
thoughts, the impression that prevails is 
that of immeasurable disparity; and of 
course, the more we meditate on these 
themes, the more is such an impression 
enhanced. But though the disparity be- 
tween God and his intelligent creatures 
is as absolute in the attributes af Good- 
ness or Holiness, as in those of power and 
wisdom, there belongs to the former a 
homogeneity which affords ground of 
communion between God and man.--"i he 
conversion of the heart to God is a bring- 
ing God near to us; for this reason, 
that we thenceforward think of Him 
more in his moral than his natural attri- 
butes. We approach the throne by a 
direct path, and in the stead of the mute 
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awe which heretofore had held us far 
from the Incomprehensible Being, we 
admit an intimate and personal affection, 
not untruly symbolized by the relation 
of children to a father, 

“* The dissolution of the body must con- 
siummate the same approximation, if it 
has already had its commencement. Love, 
casting out fear, will then reach its cli- 
max; and all reclaimed souls shall drink 
of the ‘river of pleasures that makes 
glad the city of God.’ ‘All shall live 
unto God.’—pp. 404—407. 


Notwithstanding the general ex- 
cellence of the volume, there ap- 
pear to us to be passages which 
occasionally betray haste, or even 
impetuosity of thought. The fol- 
lowing is certainly a palpable’ in- 
stance of the kind, in which the 
author, in endeavouring to rup 
down the error of the dogmatist, 
actually makes war upon liberty of 
conscience, a warfare in which we 
should presume he could have no 
intention of engaging, and would 
not like to be caught. 


“¢ Times of extraordinary fanatical ex- 
citement excepted, the leaders of sects 
do not allow to themselves the use of lan- 
guage which, by its arrogance, would sup- 
ply its own refutation. But the occult 
and fundamental principle of all eccle- 
siastical despotism on the one side, and 
of all factions separation on the other-- 
of all religious rancour and hostility, 
whether it be avowed or not, is this 
assumption of Divine authority on behalf 
of what is simply an individual opinion. 
‘1 THINK SO,’ is the whole residuum that 
can be found after evaporating the pro- 
digious pretensions of the zealot-dema- 
gogue. What is this ‘ will of the Lord’-- 
this ‘ authority of heaven’--this sacred 
cause of truth and righteousness?’ No- 
thing, absolutely nothing more than-- 
Strip the schismatic's de- 
clamation of its finery and its sublimity ; 
of its thunder and its fire; and there 
remains just this monarts and scarcely 
visible particle, the intrinsic value of 
which it would beimpossible to express.— 
p- 322. 


- And must not J think so, be to 

every man the final rule? After 

he has read and judged calmly for 

himself, is not his own conviction 

of what is truth to rule him? 

Would our author interpose the 
38 
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decision of any other judgment 
between the Scriptures and the in- 
dividual? And if not, why throw 
this bitterness of scorn upon what 
he calls the individual opinion ? 
What, then, is the individual 
Opinion to give way before an ag- 
gregate opinion, or any earthly 
tribunal; where, then, is our Pro- 
testantism ? What becomes of the 
right of private judgment? We 
think the author has failed in this 
passage, to discriminate the cha- 
racter of the dogmatist, and has 
supplied ground for a definition of 
a ae which would inevitably 
sap the foundation of the Protes- 
tant church. He must excuse us 
for the freeness of these remarks, 
and, if we have mistaken his 
meaning, he must forgive us. 

We cannot, however, part with 
the volume without assuring him, 
that it has given us, in the main, 
much pleasure, and that we do 
very cordially recommend our 
most thoughtful and accomplished 
readers to gratify themselves by 
the perusal of it. At the same 
time we must say, plainly, there 
are a few sentiments in the book 
which we cannvt approve, but 
which do not, however, materially 
vitiate the admirable” body of 
Christian sentiment which the work 
contains. 





Memoir of the Rev. Levi Parsons, first 
Missionary to Palestine, from the United 
States Originally compiled by the Rev. 
Dan. O. Morton, A.M.; now edited 

and abridged by William Innes, Minister 

of the Gospel 18mo. pp. ix. 283. 

Edinburgh: 1832. 


Tuts is another of those delight- 
ful specimens of biography with 
which our transatlantic brethren 
have, of late years, so frequently 
favoured us, and from the perusal 
of which so much pleasure and 
edification has been derived by a 
large portion of British Christians, 
Biography, especially religious 
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biography, is a department of lite- 
rature in which, we think, the 
Americans peculiarly excel; in- 
deed, if we except the writings of 
Edwards (and even his most lar 
work is biographical), of Dwight, 
and of Moses Stuart, we have re- 
ceived little from them of much im- 
portance, in a religious point of 
view, besides the Memoirs to which 
we have alluded. We need onl 

mention the names of Brainerd, 
Mrs. Newell, Mrs. Graham, Mrs. 
Huntingdon, Mrs. Judson, Dr, 
Payson, Pliny Fisk, and Matthias 
Bruen, (the last not indeed written 
by an American, but, nevertheless, 
entirely American in its spirit and 
its details, as well as in its subject)* 
in order to recal to the minds of our 
readers the remembrance of some 
of the most pleasing and instructive 
specimens of biography which our 
language contains. In all these 
productions there is a freshness 
and virility of thought and manner, 
a freedom of sentiment and ex- 
pression, and a somewhat bold 
originality of feeling and opinion, 
which is peculiarly American, and 
which, we confess, is to our minds 
singularly enlivening and impres- 
sive. We like to find men speak- 
ing in our own language, and yet 
preserving the peculiar tone and 
bias of a nation whose habits and 
feelings are very different from our 
own; and especially are we in- 
terested in seeing in their religious 
writings an infusion of that spirit 
of independence of all merely 
human modes of thought and ac- 
tion, the want of which has too 
often, in other countries, retarded, 
we fear, the progress of the truth. 





* We might have added the name of 
Edwards, whose memory has recently re- 
ceived the respect due to it from a me- 
moir by the Rev. Sereno Dwight; but 
we fear the work is as yet too little known 
in Britain, to be ranked among our re- 
ceived biographies. 
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Another thing which pleases us in 
the writings of the Americans ge- 
nerally, is the manifest honesty 
and good faith with which all their 
positions are advanced, and the 
obvious practical tendency of all 
their speculations and under- 
takings. They may be mistaken ; 
but they never seek to mislead. 
They have no pleasure in para- 
doxes, and just as little in the 
proving of truisms. When they 
speak, it is hecause they have 
something to say, which they deem 
it important should be said. They 
are most rigid Utilitarians, not 
only in philosophy and politics, 
but in every department of human 
knowledge. In all their engage- 
ments, they never fail to have 
before their view a definite and 
certain object, to the attainment of 
which their materials are accu- 
rately disposed, and their exertions 
nicely adjusted. Hence their pre- 
ference of physical to psychologi- 
cal philosophy; hence their de- 
termined subordination of science 
to art; hence the superior estima- 
tion in which they hold the sound 
common sense and hard-headed 
judgment of such men as Frauk- 
lin and Jefferson in matters of po- 
lities, to the speculations and de- 
ductions of the acutest and most 
refined jurisconsult; and hence 
also among their theologians and 
preachers that steady direction of 
all their efforts to the one grand 
point of making the truth as it is 
in Jesus tell upon the hearts and 
consciences of their hearers, to the 
neglect of much of the inward 
essence and frequently all of the 
outward form of pulpit oratory, 
for which they are so remarkable, 
and by means of which they have 
been honoured to be so useful. 
The influence of the same prac- 
tical spirit is evident in all their 
biographical compositions. The 
one grand object in all these is, 
evidently, the exhibition of a cor- 
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rect delineation of the character 
and conduct of the individual, not 
merely for the gratification of 
friends, or the satisfaction of idle 
curiosity, but for the purpose of 
doing good, and exerting a salu- 
tary influence upon the minds of 
others. To this all their remarks, 
all their illustrations, all their quo- 
tations, are made conducive. It is 
certainly true that they not unfre- 
quently err in carrying these to too 
great a length, and so swell their 
books to such an extent, that the 
perusal of them, except to persons 
who have much spare time, and 
are strongly attached to such works, 
is rendered almost impossible; but 
notwithstanding this, we are bold 
to say, that from few, if from any, 
of the numerous memoirs of trans- 
atlantic worth, with which we have 
of late been furnished, any reader 
has risen with any thing approach- 
ing to a sense of weariness, or 
without having derived much im- 
provement, both in an intellectual, 
and a_ spiritual point of view. 
With these feelings it is with pe- 
culiar pleasure that we hail the 
present accession to our previous 
stores in this department of reli- 
gious literature, especially in the 
very cheap and convenient form in 
which it is presented to us by its 
excellent and highly esteemed edi- 
tor, Containing, as it does, the 
memoirs of the lile, and large ex- 
tracts from the journal and letters, 
of a most pions and devoted man, 
the friend and fellow-labourer of 
Pliny Fisk, composed in a style of 
simple but lively narrative by a 
near relative of the deceased, and 
now coming in a condensed and 
portable form, nullo verbo omisso 
quod proprium, nullo retento quod 
niminum sit—from the hands of one 
who has long been known for bis 
station in the church, and his ex- 
ertions in the cause of truth and 
piety; we know no work which 
we could with more confidence 
3s2 
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and greater pleasure commend to 
the notice of our readers. For 
ourselves we value it very highly, 
not only for the information which 
it contains, which is by no means 
trifling, but also for the clear ex- 
hibition which it gives us of a cha- 
racter in which Christian feeling 
and Christian principle are asso- 
ciated with talents, literature, and 
personal influence, and yet main- 
tain a superiority to which the 
others are cheertully subservient, 
as well as for the pleasing and 
animating impression which the 
perusal of it leaves upon the mind. 
For, as Mr. Innes justly remarks: 
** In reading the Memoir of Mr. Par- 
sons, we are carried back to the days of 
Epwarps, and BRAINERD, and HENRY 
Martyn, and are reminded of that high- 
toned piety by which these eminent ser- 
vants of God were distinguished; and 
while every reader must be struck with 
the contrast between the singular devo- 
tedness of such men, and that dwarfish 
Christianity with which professors in 
general, in the present day, rest satisfied, 
it is useful and edifying to place such 
models before our view. While sucha 
contrast is fitted to fill us with deep ha- 
n.ility, we shall not improve these exam- 
ples as we ought if they do not stimulate 
us to increased zeal and activity, while 
they show what, even in this state of im- 
perfection, men of like passions with our- 
selves have attained.” —Pref. p. ix. 


As the incidents of Mr. Par- 
sons’s life present us with little 
that is very new or striking, we 
shall not occupy the time of our 
readers with a recital of them. 
We shall better, we apprehend, 
engage their attention, and give 
them a better notion of the interest 
of the volume, by presenting them 
with a few extracts from his diary 
and letters as they are furnished to 
usin the Memoir. The following 
letter to the Rev. Moses Hallock, 
of Plainfield, Mass., written when 
Mr. Parsons was at college, is 
valuable, both from the exhibition 
which it gives of the lively interest 
which, at a very early age, he took 
in the progress of Christ’s king- 
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dom, and from the _ illustration 
which it affords of the manner in 
which revivals in America are 
brought about, and the point of 
view in which they are regarded 
by Christians there : 


“ Middlebury College, June 24, 1814. 


“ Rev. Str The present is a solemn 
period. God is pleased, in his mysterious 
providence, to visit this seminary again by 
the effusions of his Holy Spirit. The 
work commenced about four weeks since. 
Four young gentlemen of promising ta- 
lents, who had been long regardless of 
God and their own salvation, are now pro- 
claiming their Maker's praises. At pre- 
sent they appear to possess the spirit of 
Christ, and are much engaged for the sal- 
vation of their fellow-students. Thousands 
may be brought to glory through the in- 
strumentality of these young disciples, 
perhaps many perishing heathen. ‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul! let all the saints 
praise him.’ Last evening, about a hun- 
dred students assembled in a conference 
meeting, and many were deeply affected. 
While the brethren spoke of the attri- 
butes of God, particularly his justice 
in the destruction of the incorrigible 
sinner, and his mercy in saving any, all 
was silent as the grave One who had 
for a long time neglected his duty as a 
Christian, and mingled with the world, 
arose with a burdened heart. His coun- 
tenance strongly indicated the anguish of 
his mind. He spake of his past conduct 
with the deepest regret, and solemnly 
warned sinners not to let his life prove 
the rnin of their souls Many wept; O 
yes, many, who, a few days since, trifled 
with serious subjects, now weep for their 
immortal sonis. ‘The scene reminded us of 
the general judgment, when saints will 
rejoice in the smiles of their Saviour, and 
sinners will tremble at his final sentence. 
Some of those very individuals, who were 
most active in wickedness, now cry for 
mercy. God has smiled apon this insti- 
tntion in a peculiar manner. This is the 
fourth revival which I have witnessed 
here. In the senior class twenty-five are 
hopefully pious; in the freshmen all but 
four. * Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us; 
but to thy name be all the glory.” What 
‘ wonders are wrought in the name of the 
holy child Jesus !’ ‘There is the sound of 
much rain. Oh! that the saints at Plain- 
field would pray for us at this critical 
moment. Who can tell but God designs 
to raise up many in this college to proclaim 
salvation to the heathen, and hasten on 
the latter glorious day ? 

“‘}he revival among your dear people 
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is peculiarly pleasing to Christians here. 
God is evidently demolishing the walls of 
Satan’s kingdom, and building up his 
own. 'Thechurch is coming up out of the 
wilderness, leaving on her beloved.”— 
pp- 30, 31. 

From the pleasure with which 
Mr. P., in this letter, seems to con- 
template the probability of some 
proceeding from the literary semi- 
nary from \.hich he wrote, as mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, it is evi- 
dent how deep an interest, even at 
that time, he took in the great 
scheme of missionary enterprise. 
Long antecedent to this, however, 
a desire to be personally engaged 
in the work had taken possession 
of his miud, and he had exclaim- 
ed— 

** Become a missionary! Oh, blessed 
thought! May I indulge it! Labour, 
toil, suffer, die for souls. Oh! the ho- 
nour is too great! tis an angel's trust ;— 
here I pause and wonder.” —p. 28. 

And here he continued to pause 
for a considerable time, revolving 
in his mind the question of duty, 
laying his case before the Lord, 
and soliciting the advice and coun- 
sel of his friends; nor was it until 
he had nearly finished his theolo- 
gical studies at Andover, that he 
came to the final resolution of de- 
voting himself to the cause of the 
heathen in the service of the gos- 
pel. But having once made u 
his mind upon the subject, he 
ceased to have either hesitation in 
going forward, or even a transient 
inclination to look back, In his 
journal, under the date Aug. 26, 
1817, he thus writes: 


‘In the view of the approaching so- 
lemnitiesof my ordination as a missionary 
to the heathen, I desire this day to hum- 
ble myself before God, and plead for the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. In this 
dedication Christ must have all. The 
examination of the subject of missions, 
after years of serious and painful en- 
quiry, has terminated in a tranquil con- 
viction of duty. Weak and unworthy as 
lam, this is my conselation, that the 
Lord will not break the bruised reed, nor 
quench the smoking flax. This is all my 
hope. * As a father pitieth his children, 
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so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.’ 
Will the Redeemer leave me to languish 
and faint in a foreign land? Will he 
cast me from his presence? No, Di- 
vine Saviour, thou wilt never leave me, 
nor forsake me. ‘though far from pa- 
rents and friends, thy presence will sup- 
port and comfort me, and the Holy Spirit 
guide me into all'truth. Jf the Lord be 
on my side, ‘ I will not fear, though a 
host encamp against me,’ though I be 
buried in the sea. ‘ My grace,’ saith 
God, ‘is sufficient for thee.” ‘ Now, 
blessed God, accept this surrender of my 
all into thy hands; and when I present 
myself in a public manner to take the 
most sacred vows upon me, then wilt 
thou graciously accept the offering, and 
grant me ‘an unction from the Holy 
One.’ Guide me, O thou great Jeho- 
vah, while I wander as a pilgrim and a 
stranger; and when the work which thou 
hast for me to do is completed, then may 
I say, ‘I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me in that 
day.’ ”— pp. 100, 101. . 
Before setting sail for Palestine, 
to which quarter of the world he 
and his friend Fisk had been ap- 
pointed, Mr. P. spent some time 
as a missionary, and subsequently 
as an agent for the missionary 
board, in his own country. During 
that time his labours were most 
abundant, and his success great; 
but he felt that there were numbers 
at home who could do the same 
work fully as efficiently as he, and 
he longed to enter upon that sphere 
of labour to which he had dedi- 
cated his life. Accordingly, on 
the 3d of November, 1819, he and 
Mr. Fisk sailed from Boston for 
Asia Minor, and landed at Smyrna 
in January, 1820. After residing 
in this city for some time, and 
visiting the site of some of the 
seven Asiatic churches, he set sail 
for Jerusulem, leaving Mr. Fisk 
at Smyrna to superintend the pub- 
lication of tracts, and to supply the 
agents with Bibles. The follow- 
ing excerpts from his journal during 
this period may not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers. While at 
Jerusalem he went to witness one 
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of the great ceremonies of the 
Greek Church; what follows is a 
description of what took place ; 


“ Every apartment of the church was 
crowded with Turks, Jews, Christians, 
and with people from every nation under 
heaven. These assembled to witness the 
supposed miraculous descent of the Holy 
Spirit, ‘under the similitude of fire. It 
is estimated that at least 5000 people 
were present. The governor of the city, 
and Turks of rank were there. A very 
convenient place was allotted me, to ob- 
serve distinctly every ceremony. About 
twelve o’clock we witnessed scenes of a 
very extraordinary nature, and highly de- 
rogatory to the Christian profession. A 
body of Arab Christians, natives of Pa- 
lestine, were admitted to perform their 

art in the duties of the holy week. They 

egan by running round the holy sepul- 
chre with all the frantic airs of madmen, 
clapping their hands—throwing their 
caps into the air—cuffing each other’s 
ears —leaping half-naked upon the shoul- 
ders of their companions—hallooing, or 
rather shrieking to the utmost extent of 
their voices. his was the exhibition 
to five thousand people, who were in ex- 
pectation of soon witnessing the descent 
of the holy fire. 

* About one o’clock the Turks entered 
the small apartment of the holy tomb, ex- 
tinguished the lamps, closed the doors, 
and set a watch. was determined to 
enter myself the holy sepulchre, with the 
Russian Consul, to see from what direc- 
tion the fire procecnse- But they re- 
plied, ‘ The Tarks will not give permis- 
sion to strangers toenter.’ Shortly after 
the principal Greek priest entered the 
holy sepulchre, attended by the Arme- 
nian patriarch, and also by the Syrian 
patriarch. The Greek priest, however, 
entered the sacred apartment unattend- 
ed. Every eye was fixed as the time 
approached. As we stood waiting, sud- 

enly there darted from the sepnichre a 
flaming torch, which was carried almost 
instantaneously to a distant part of the 
assembly. I stood among the first to 
receive the fire, and to prove that, as to 
its power of burning, it contained no ex- 
traordinary qualiffes. The zeal of the 
pilgrims to get a part of the fire before 
the superior qualities departed (as they 
say it burns like other fire in a few mi- 
nutes) endangered the lives of many. Se- 
veral were well nigh crushed to death. 
Some lighted candles, others tow, with a 
view to preserve a part of its influence. 
Some their faces in the blaze, saying, 
* It does not burn.’ Others said, ‘ Now, 
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Lord, I believe, forgive my former un- 
belief’ After this the pilgrims retired 
abundantly satisfied with what they had 
seen and heard ”’—pp. 206-208. 


Thus is it that the most solemn 
mysteries of our faith are material- 
ized and burlesqued, and men’s 
minds blinded and abused, even on 
the very spot where these myste- 
ries were first published, and their 
real verity first experienced! 
What Christian is not ready to 
utter the cry, “ How long, O Lord, 
how long?” On leaving Jerusa- 
lem, Mr. Parsons thus writes : 


“ Before leaving the city, I must say, 
that in many respects my time has passed 
pleasantly since my arrival at the holy 
city. My health, 1 think, was never bet- 
ter for three months im succession. If I 
had been better furnished with Bibles 
and tracts, I might, by the Divine bless- 
ing, have greatly extended my useful- 
ness. As it respects gaining and impart- 
ing information, this is, indeed, the centre 
of the world. The station must not be re- 
linquished. The door is already open. Diffi- 
culties must be expected; but the good 
resulting from a mission established here 
will be an infinite reward, 

** May 3.—Early this morning visited 
the bishops, and took my leave of them. 
They said, ‘ We wish to see you again in 
this city.’—Left the city at six o’clock, 
by the Jaffa gate. As I ascended the 
hill west of the city, I turned to take an- 


other view of the dearest spot on earth. 


The words of David were fresh in my 
mind, ‘If I shall find favour in the eyes 
of the Lord, he will bring me again, and 
show me both it and his habitation.’ ”-- 
pp. 211, 212. 

This earnest desire to be per- 
mitted to revisit the land which he 
so much esteemed, was not des- 
tined to be gratified. A few 
months only had intervened after 
the penning of the above sen- 
tences, when it pleased the All- 
wise Dispenser of events to call 
this faithful and laborious servant 
to the better Canaan, and to that 
enduring habitation whose builder 
and maker is God. The circum. 
stances attending his decease, 
which took place at Alexandria 
on the morning of the 10th of Feb. 
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1822, in the 30th year of his age, 
are given in a most interesting 
letter from his colleague, Mr. 
Fisk, addressed to Mr. Morton, 
the author of these memoirs. We 
could willingly have transferred 
this letter entire to our pages, but 
we have already exceeded the li- 
mits to which we originally in- 
tended to confine ourselves. We 
the less regret this, however, as 
we are confident, that, from the 
extracts we have given, our 
readers will not require a repeti- 
tion of our recommendation to 
peruse the volume for them- 
selves. 

Appended to the Memoir are 
two sermons by Mr. Parsons, one 
upon Revivals in Religion, and the 
other on Missions, which afford 
very pleasing specimens of his 
power of illustrating and enfore- 
ing divine truth; and extracts from 
his Farewell Address before leaving 
America, replete with the finest 
feeling and the noblest zeal. We 
shall probably, with the editor’s 
permission, transfer, at some future 
period, a few of his paragraphs 
to our own pages in the confident 
assurance that they will be nothing 
impoverished thereby. 





Remarks on some Passages in the ‘* Lite- 
rary Recollections” of the Rev. Richard 
Warner, F.A.S. Rector of Great Chal- 
field, Wilts. In a Letter to a Friend. 
Svo. pp. 22. London: R. Hunter. 


WHEN some gossipping chronicler 
chooses to give to the public, as 


veritable history, a long account: 


of some supernatural occurrence, 
in which he professes “ his own 
solemn belief,” and justifies his 
credulity by a minute detail of 
plausible circumstances, that makes 
even doubters to pause, and which 
the superstitious regard to be 

“ Confirmation strong, 

As proof of holy writ,” 

there is little doubt but such a 
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story will go down to the next 
generation as most authentic, and 
be cited as unquestionable evi- 
dence in support of a doctrine 
which, after all, may be itself very 
questionable. 

That individual, therefore, de- 
serves the thanks of all intelligent 
and upright minds, who stops such 
a narrative in its course down the 
stream of time, and exposes to the 
observers of the present age, its 
falsehood, which, if not corrected, 
will become a proof in support of the 
superstitious creed with the coming 
generation. Such a task has been 
well performed by the venerable 
author of the pamphlet before us, 
which will be regarded by all 
lovers of goblin tales as one of the 
most provokingly cool and com- 
plete falsifications of a very good 
ghost story that was ever performed. 
The case is this: the Rev. Ri- 
chard Warner, F.A.S. Rector of 
Great Chalfield, and a_ cordial 
hater of all enthusiastical feeling 
and fanatical excitement in religion, 
has yet enough of sympathy with 
the weak and the ignorant to be- 
lieve the following narrative, which 
he has “ introduced, by way of 
episode,” into the second volume of 
his Literary Recollections.” 

“ My sincere respect for the memo 
of the Rev. Joseph Townsend, would, 
were I to follow its impulse, lead me 
into a length of remark upon his charac- 
ter and attainments, incompatible with 
the nature of ny work: I will therefore 
close this biographical sketch with the 
communication of a very singular fact, 
related to me, in the first instance, by 
him ; but which has since been confirmed 
by a voucher scarcely to be resisted, --an 
indisputably true report, of Dr. Alsop’s 
tira voce declaration on his dying bed. 

** Lord William Petty was the third 
son of the old Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
brother of the present highly gifted Lord 
of Bowood. He had attained the age of 


seven or cight years; as remarkable for 
the precocity of his understanding, as he 
was unfortunate in the delicate state of 
his constitutional health. The Marquis, 
called to London by his Parliamentary 
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duties, had left the child at Bowood, for 
the winter, with Mr. Jervis his tutor, and 
suitable domestics. The late Dr. Priest- 
ley also, the Marquis’s librarian, made 
one of the party. On an ill-omened day, 
beautiful and brilliant, but intensely 
cold, the gamekeeper, in compliance 
with Lord William’s request, took the 
lad before him on horseback. His Lord- 
ship rode with his waistcoat open, and 
chest exposed, and an inflammation on 
the lungs was the immediate consequence 
of this incaution. 

“ On the first appearance of indispo- 
sition, Mr. Alsop of Calne, the family 
apothecary (himself much attached to 
the child), was summoned to attend his 
Lordship. His treatment promised a 
favourable result ; and after a few days 
he left him in the forenoon, apparently 
out of danger. Towards evening, how- 
ever, the symptoms becoming decidedly 
worse, the family were alarmed ; and 
Mr. Jervis thought it right to call for 
Mr. Alsop’s immediate assistance. It 
was night before this gentleman reached 
Bowood ; but an unclouded moon showed 
every object in unequivocal distinctness 
Mr. Alsop had passed through the Lodge 
gate, and was proceeding to the house, 
‘when to his utter astonishment, he saw 
Lord William coming towards him, in all 
the buoyancy of childhood, restored, ap- 
parently, to health and vigour. ‘1 am 
delighted, my dear Lord,’ he exclaimed, 
* to see you; but, for Heaven’s sake, go 
immediately within doors; it is death to 
= to be here at this time of night.’ 

e child made no reply; but, turning 
round, was quickly out of sight. Mr. 
‘Alsop, unspeakably surprised, hurried to 
the house. Here, all was distress and 
confusion ; for Lord William had expired 
u few minutes before he reached the 


** The sad event being, with all speed, 
announced to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
in London, orders were soon received at 
Bowood for the interment of the corpse, 
and the arrangement of the funeral pro- 
cession. The former was directed to 
take place at High Wickham, in the 
vault which contained the remains of 
Lerd William’s mother : the latter was ap- 
pointed to halt at two specified places, 
during the two nights on which it would be 
on the road. Mr. Jervisand Dr. Priestley 
attended the body. On the first day of the 
melancholy journey, the latter gentleman, 
who had hitherto said little on the snbject 
of the appearance to Mr. Alsop, suddenly 
addressed his companion, with consiler- 
able emotion, in nearly these words. 
‘ There are some very singalar circum- 
stances connected with this event, Mr. 
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Jervis; and a most remarkable coinci- 
dence, between a dream of the late Lord 
William, and our present mournful en- 
gagement. A few weeks ago, as I was 
passing by his room door one morning, he 
called me to his bedside. ‘ Doctor,’ 
said he, ‘ what is your christian name?’ 
‘Surely,’ said I, ‘you know it is Jo- 
seph’ ‘Well then,’ replied he, in a 
lively manner, ‘ if you are a Joseph, you 
can interpret a dream for me, which I 
had last night. I dreamed, Doctor, that 
I set out upon a long journey; that I 
stopped the first night at Hungerford ; 
whither I went without touching the 
ground ; that I flew from thence to Salt- 
Hill, where I remained the next night ; 
and arrived at High Wickham, on the 
third day : where my dear mamma, beau- 
tiful as an angel, stretched out her arms, 
and caught me within them.’ ‘ Now,’ 
continued the Doctor, ‘these are pre- 
cisely the places where the dear child’s 
corpse will remain on this and the sne- 
ceeding night before we reach his mo- 
ther’s vault, which is finally to receive 


“T make no further remark on this sin- 
gular narrative, than to assure the reader 
of my own solemn belief of the truth of 
all its particulars.” 


Now most auspiciously for the 
cause of historical truth, Mr. 
Jervis, the tutor, yet lives, and 
having had his attention called by 
afriend to this passage, he has 
most properly exposed the charac- 
ter of the story, which appears, in 
his hand, as our readers will per- 
ceive by the following extract, to 
be one of the most complete spe- 
cimens of story-making: that ever 
came under the observation of the 
public. 


** It is not a little remarkable that this 
strange story, having no foundation but 
the slender and fallacious grounds of 
vague fancy and report, should have been 
brought forward, though in this ‘ ques- 
tionable shape,’ under the sanction of a 
writer of acknowledged intelligence and 
taste; who gravely assures us of his 
‘own solemn belief of the truth of all its 
particulars.’ 

“Mr. Warner states his account as, 
‘ related to him in the first instance by 
the Rev. Joseph Townsend, rector of 
Pewsey, in Wiltshire.’ The writer of 
thése remarks was well acquainted with 
Mr. Townsend, and highly esteemed bim 
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as a man of great worth and respecta- 
bility, of various and extensive informa- 
tion, particularly on subjects of natural 
science and philosophy. But those who 
knew him best, and respected him most, 
will allow, that the ardour and enthusiasm 
of his nature predisposed him to enter- 
tain some visionary and romantic notions 
of supernatural appearances. Mr. Towns- 
end was, on various occasions, a visitor 
at Bowood ; but the present writer has 
no recollection of his having been there 
about the period when these extraor- 
dinary occurrences are said to have taken 
place; he therefore must also have re- 
ceived them as matter of hearsay and 
doubtful report. Be this as it may, it is 
now too late to institute an inquiry. This 
worthy man has long been gone to that 
land of darkness and oblivion, ‘ whence 
none return, and whither all must go.’ 

“ The author has faultered even on the 
threshold of his details, by mis-stating 
the address, designation, age, and disorder 
of the young nobleman who forms the 
immediate subject of his narrative, whom 
he styles ‘ Lord William Petty, third son 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne.’ The 
Earl of Shelburne, afterwards created 
Marquis of Lansdowne, had, by his first 
marriage, with Lady Sophia Carteret, 
daughter of Lord Viscount Granville, only 


two sons, viz.: John Henry, Lord Vis- 


count Fitzmaurice, and the Honourable 
William Granville Petty. His Lord- 
ship’s third son was the offspring of 
his second marriage, with Lady Louisa 
Fitzpatrick, daughter of the Earl of 
Upper Ossory, the present Marquis, now 
a distinguished member of His Majesty’s 
Government, who succeeded to the title 
on the demise of his brother John Henry, 
the late Marquis. 

“The Honourable William Granville 
Petty finished his short career of life not 
in the eighth, but in the tenth year of his 
age, when the dawn of reason held out 
the early promise of a bright intellectual 
day; and disclosed a splendid prospect of 
blooming virtues, and the fondest hopes. 
It is next said, this young gentleman 
‘ rode before the gamekeeper, with his 
waistcoat open and chest exposed ; and 
that inflammation of the lungs was the 
immediate consequence.’ In this there 
is a material deviation from the fact. 
The complaint which terminated so fa- 
tally, was inflammation—not of the lungs, 
but of the bowels: of the other circum- 
stances in that account, it will be a suffi- 
cient refutation to add, that such occur- 


‘rences were wholly incompatible with 


the plan of personal and domestic disci- 

pline which, as well as the stadies of his 

pupils, it was the province of Mr. Jervis, 
N.S. NO. 92, 


their preceptor, to conduct and main- 
tain. 

** After all, these are circumstances 
of trivial importance, further than as 
they may be considered strong indications 
of the very slight evidence upon which 
the whole story has been received. 

“ The reader will be no less surprised, 
when he is informed, that the particulars 
of a conversation which is said to have 
anys on the road, (not to Wickham, 

ut to High Wycombe, in Buckingham- 
shire,) are as ‘idle tales,’ wholly without 
foundation. The fact is, that neither 
Dr. Priestley nor Mr. Jervis attended 
the funeral; the former continued with 
his family, and the latter remained with 
his surviving pupil at Bowood, now se- 
vered from his brother by the hand of 
death,—‘ one taken and the other left ;” 
while the remains of the much lamented 
deceased were conveyed to Wycombe, 
and deposited near those of his excellent 
mother, in the family vault. 

“* The subject of that supposed con- 
versation is equally remote from truth ; 
no communication of the nature alluded 
to was ever made to Mr. J. on this or any 
other occasion; and such was the free 
and friendly intercourse subsisting be- 
tween these two gentlemen, that had 
such a circumstance occurred to either, 
it would have been unreservedly imparted 
to the other. It is stated in the account, 
that as Dr. Priestley was passing the 
chamber door of the young and inte- 
resting sufferer, he ‘ was called into 
his room, and cheerfully accosted by 
him.’ To this it may suffice to observe, 
that Dr. Priestley had no apartments in 
the mansion at Bowood, nor was he ever 
accustomed to sleep there; bat resided 
in a house at Calne. It may also be confi- 
dently asserted, that Dr. Priestley never 
saw Mr. Petty during his short and fatal 
illness. In justice to this truly enligh- 
tened and upright man, let me add, that 
his cheerful temper, bis calm philosophic 
tone of mind, would not easily be mis- 
led by the weakness of credulity, or the 
delusions of a morbid and distempered 
imagination. 

“ There is yet another instance in this 
remarkable case, where the testimony of 
a medical man is brought forward as 
irresistible evidence. It is stated that 
‘Mr. Alsop’s treatment promised a fa- 
vourable result; and after a few days 
he left his patient, in the forenoon, ap- 
parently out of danger. Towards even- 
ing, however, the symptoms becoming 
decidedly worse, the family were alarm- 
ed; and Mr. Jervis thought it right to 
call for Mr. Alsop’s immediate assist - 
ance ;’ and, on this his ‘ aad a re- 
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markable circumstance is said to have 
been observed by him. Mr. Alsop’s ac- 
count, as réported by the author of the 
* Recollections,’ relates to two circum- 
stances, one previous to the crisis of the 
disease, the other to an extraordinary 
phznomenon subsequent to that period. 
On the subject of the latter, the ‘ appear- 
ance to Mr. Alsop,’ as it is termed, the 
narrator asserts that the information re- 
ceived, in the first instance, from a most 
respectable quarter, was ‘confirmed by 
a voncher scarcely to be resisted, an in- 
disputably true report of Dr. Alsop’s viva 
voce declaration on his dying bed.’ 

“ Without going into the minntix of 
this detail, it may be briefly observed, 
that if the incident mentioned by Mr. 
Alsop had really occurred, itis not a little 
singular that it should have remained a 
mystery to the present writer, who never 
heard of any such occurrence till now ;— 
no distant rumour, not even a whisper of 
the kind, ever reached him, even ‘ by tlhe 
hearing of theear,’ till pointed out by a 
friend, within a few months past, in Mr. 
Warner’s late publication. 

** Mr. Alsop was a practitioner of con- 
siderable skill and experience in his pro- 
fession ; and, as such, was called in to at- 
tend the family at Bowood on all occa- 
sions where medical aid was required. 
He was of course sent for at thecom- 
mencement of Mr. Petty’s attack ; but 
so short was the illness of the youthful 
sufferer, that Mr. Alsop had .no oppor- 
tunity of seeing lis patient more than 
ouce! Mr. Alsop was a man of strong 
mind while iu the possession of health and 
the exercise of his mental faculties, and 
apparently not subject to fanciful illa- 
sions; but. how far he might have been 
reduced by sickness and debility at a 
later cae | no one can say who had not 
an opportunity of witnessing the last 
hours of his life. It is however very 
possible, that his mind, weakened and 
impaired, his ideas confused, and his 
judgment clouded by infirmity or disease, 
might give way tothe suggestions of fancy 
and the delusion of an imaginary scene. 
This worthy man has long been dead ; 
and though the writer avows himself en- 
tirely unacquainted with the time or cir- 
cumstances of his death, yet when it is 
considered how many inaccuracies, in the 
former part of Mr. Warner’s Narrative, 
he has been enabled to contradict by 
facts, he sees no impropriety in aserib- 
ing the extraordinary ‘ appearance to 
Dr. Alsop,’ toa supposition at once the 
most probable and the most rational. 

“ Whether it be or be not in itself of 
any importance, after the lapse of so 
many years, when the means of further 
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inquiry are no longer attainable, to re- 
vive these anxious recollections; or to 
give a corrected statement of circum- 
stances, which, in common with all the 
occurrences of this passing scene, have 
long been carried down the rapid stream 
of time ; might perhaps be questioned, 
had they not excited a degree of surprise 
and curiosity in the minds of some readers, 
The writer farther acknowledges, that, 
influenced by sentiments of consideration 
and deference towards persons of high 
respectability, whose names are severally 
introduced, he feels himself called upon 
to protest against such misrepresentation, 
from whatever cause arising, and to cor- 
rect the errors into which the worthy 
author has been so unaccountably be- 
trayed. In addition to these considera- 
tions, he cannot regret, that a legitimate 
opportunity is now afforded him of pay- 
ing a just tribute of respect and regard 
to the memory of one, whose name should 
not be allowed to sink into silent oblivion. 

*¢ Having been resident at Bowood for 
some years previous to this lamented 
event, engaged in the office of preceptor 
to the two sons of the first Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the writer trusts he shall be 
pardoned for expressing himself with 
confidence and freedom. The facts con- 
nected with this case being familiar to his 
mind, and still fresh in his recollection, 
he presumes to think he is justified in 
asserting his competency to bear his testi- 
mony to the truth of what he has ad- 
duced, and which he hesitates not to say 
could not be supplied from any other 
source. 

* It now only remains to give a brief 
outline of some of the leading circum- 
stances which occurred, narrated with 
the simplicity of truth--from which the 
reader may draw his own conclusions. 

“The Honourable William Granville 
Petty, second son of the Marquis, and 
younger brother of Lord Fitzmaurice, 
though of a florid complexion, and to all 
appearance enjoying a state of good 
general health, was not of a robust con- 
stitution. His intellectual faculties were 
naturally vigorous and alert; while a 
thoughtful turn of mind occasionally dis- 
posed him to contemplative habits very 
unusual at his age. His countenance was 
animated and intelligent, and when 
lighted. up by adve:ting to any elevated 
sentiment or generous action, bore the 
significant impress of his mind. In the 
routine of recreations appointed for these 
young noblemen, riding was their con- 
stant and regular exercise, without either 
a too rigid attention to, or an inconside- 
rate disregard of, the state of the wea- 
ther. On a fine winter’s morning in the 
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month of January, frosty, but under the 
influence of a clear sky and a bright sun, 
carefully protected by warm and suitable 
clothing, Mr. Petty mounted his favourite 
pony, in company with his brother and 

Ar. Jervis, and, attended by their groom, 
took his customary ride. 

“Though sensible to the cold while on 
horseback, he returned home apparently 
as well as usual ; and at dinner conversed 
freely, and with his wonted cheerfulness, 
with Lord Fitzmaurice and their mutual 
friend, in whom he uniformly placed the 
highest confidence, towards whom he al- 
ways evinced unqualified esteem and 
atiachment, and by whom he was ten- 

.derly beloved. He discovered no symp- 
tom of indisposition till late in the even- 
ing, when he complained of internal 
pain to a faithful and respectable do- 
mestic, his personal attendant, whose 
care was constant and unremitting. Mr, 
Alsop was sent for; who, observing no 
indications at that time that could rea- 
sonably create apprehension or alarm, 
administered some medicine, and tovk 
hisleave. The application afforded tem- 
porary relief,,and some abatement of 
pain: but these favourable symptoms 
were of short continuance. Inflamma- 
tion soon ensued, which baffled the power 
of medicine ; so violent and so rapid in 
its progress, that the fatal result took 
place on the evening of the second day, 
—within twenty-fours after the first ap- 
pearance of indisposition,—and, in his 
tenth year, terminated a life of the 
highest promise, and of inestimable 
value! 

*¢ The attack was so sudden, that no real 
danger was apprehended till it was too 
late to profit by the means of human aid ; 
and before Mr. Alsop came to make a 
second visit, his interesting patient was 
removed from all mortal suffering. 

‘* The Marquis had very recently left 
Bowood to the remainder of the win- 
ter in London; and it was Mr. Jervis’s 
painful task to communicate the account 
of this distressing event by an immediate 
express to town. It were vain to at- 
tempt to state the effect which intelli- 
gence so overwhelming had upon the 
noble father, for whom his young heart 
was impressed with the genuine senti- 
ments of high veneration and the warm- 
est filial affection,—the sure indications 
of a generous and noble nature. It will, 
however, be readily believed, that this 
severe and unexpected stroke inflicted a 
deep and lasting wound upon the mind 
of the Marquis,—the painful remem- 
brance of which never ceased occasion- 
ally to interrupt bis tranquillity through 
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the subsequent period of an important 
life, honourably and usefully spent in a 
course of vigorous and manly exertions 
in the cause of patriotism, liberty, aud 
peace!” 

Such an exposure as this may 
teach every lover of the marvellous 
to be sure the facts he recites are 
well attested, lest he yield his un- 
derstanding captive to the more 
active powers of his imagination. 


Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible, by 
the lite Mr. Charles Taylor, with the 
Lrazments incorporated) The whole con- 
densed and arranged in Alphabetical 
Order ; with numerous Additions. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Engravings on 
Wood. Second Ldition. 8vo. pp. 964. 
Holdsworth aud Ball. 


THE literary history of this beau- 
tiful volume is as curious as its 
contents are valuable to every in- 
telligent reader of the sacred 
writings. Father Augustin Calmet, 
alearned French Benedictine monk, 
employed a Jong and laborious 
life in biblical studies, amongst the 
most precious fruits of which must 
be named his Dictionnaire Histo- 
rique, Chronologique, Geographique, 
et Literal de la Bible, which was 
first published, we believe, in Paris, 
in four folio volumes, in the year 
i730. Such a biblical treasure 
was not long permitted to remain 
in its original dress, but in quick 
succession editions of it appeared 
in Latin, in Dutch, in Italian, in 
Spanish, and in other languages. 
In 1732 an English translation was 
published in three folio volumes, 
illustrated by expensive engrav- 
ings, The pe Be yes | contained 
many popish notions, which were 
of course omitted, and the editor 
added occasional remarks. This 
work, containing the most valua- 
ble part of Calmet’s labours, was 
in great request, so that Dr. Dod- 
dridge tells us, that in his day the 
Dictionary was “ extravagantly 
dear.” Such, however, was the 
37T2 
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inert state of the theological book- 
selling business at that period, that 
sixty years were allowed to pass 
without another edition, and the 
religious public were indebted to 
the literary diligence and trading 
enterprize of Mr. Charles Taylor 
for a new edition, which appear- 
ed in two thick quarto volumes, 
and a large impression of fifteen 
hundred copies was quickly sold. 

Our readers will perceive that 
this was the first step of that con- 

ing process which has at length 
brought Father Calmet’s four folio 
tomes, with all his editor’s frag- 
ments, historical, antiquarian, and 
scientific illustrations, within the 
portable limits of the single octavo 
before us. 

Mr. Taylor informs his readers in 
his original introduction of the seve- 
ral means by which he compressed 
the original work, Father Calmet, 
writing for a people not familiar 
with Scripture history, gave length- 
ened facts and verbatim relations of 
events, as they are recorded in the 
Bible, all of which, for the sake 
of conciseness, were superseded 
by textual references to those 
passages of Scripture in which 
the narratives occur. He also 
transposed many of the articles 
under other words, and gave no 
quarter to the popish notions, which 
were interwoven with the very tex- 
ture of the Dictionnaire. 

What the worthy Benedictine 
lost by this fiery ordeal was, how- 
ever, made up by his indefatigable 
editor, who added a long series of 
seven hundred and fifty articles, 
which he called FRAGMENTS, in- 
cluding dissertations, extracts from 
modern travellers, conjectural cri- 
ticisms, and many curious, and we 
must add occasionally, not very sa- 
tisfactory hypotheses. To these 


were added, in successive years, a 
Natural History of Scripture, and 
a volume of plates and maps, with 
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letter-press explanations, chrono- 
logical, textual, and other tables, 
so that the fourth edition, the last 
which Mr. Taylor edited, was ex- 
tended to five volumes quarto, and 
received the dignified and merited 
title of the Biblical Encyclopedia. 

On the death of Mr. Charles 
Taylor, a fifth edition was began, 
cult the superintendence of a 
gentleman ‘eal acquainted with 
biblical literature, who felt it was 
necessary to arrange the stores 
which his learned predecessor had 
collected, for though Mr. Taylor 
might have had the organ of ac- 
cumulativeness, yet we are sure he 
must have been strangely wanting 
in the bump of order. The stores 
of learning it contained were thus 
rendered more available; and those 
stores were augmented by many 
additions gathered from recent 
sources of information, 

Our readers have now followed 
the original work through its va- 
rious stages, and have seen that 
Calmet’sfirst English translatorand 
editor took sundry liberties with the 
venerable father’s labours; that 
Mr. Taylor was a wholesale cor- 
rector and emendator of the same, 
and that the anonymous editor of 
Mr. Taylor has caught the spirit of 
his master, and has largely dealt 
in alterations, condensations, and 
additions. Added to all this, he 
has laboured, in the present edition, 
to bring together, ‘* under one and 
the same alphabet whatever is im- 
portant or intrinsically valuable in 
either the Dictionary or the Frag- 
ments,” so that the reader will, 
with perfect facility, find under 
each article the whole of that 
mass of elucidation which, in the 
original work, must be sought 
for in different volumes. Surely if 
the old monk, who, a hundred 
years ago, gave the original Dic- 
tionary to the public, could visit 
the busy scenes of time, he would 
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not recognize his own work again, 
though he should find it duly la- 
belled ‘* Calmet’s Dictionary.” 
We have very little doubt, how- 
ever, that he would be candid 
enough to confess, that it is great- 
ly improved by graphical illus- 


trations, scientific discoveries, 
biblical criticism, and general 
arrangement, and that he could 


now derive much information from 
that book which enjoys a kind of 
prescriptive reputation from his 
venerable name. 

In closing this cursory notice of 
the admirable volume before us, 
we are constrained to congratu- 
late that large class of Christians, 
who desire to understand the Holy 
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Scriptures which they daily read, 
that there is now placed within the 
reach of most of them, a work 
that will supply a larger portion of 
correct illustration of the history, 
antiquities, geography, and cus- 
toms of ‘the nations, kindreds, 
and tongues” referred to in the 
sacred volume, than the costliest 
commentary will supply, and that 
with the assistance of the maps 
and the numerous and beautiful 
wood-cuts with which many of the 
articles are illustrated, they cannot 
fail to obtain a more enlarged and 
intelligent view of the contents of 
the sacred volume than they have 


yet enjoyed. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Expository Notes, with Practical Observa- 
tions on the New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, wherein the 
sacred Text is at large recited, the sense 
explained, and the instructive example of 
the blessed Jesus and his holy Apostles, 
to our imitation recommended. The 
whole designed to encourage the reading 
of the Scriptures in private families, and 
to render the daily perusal of them pro- 
fitable and delightful. By William 
Burkitt, M. A., late Vicar and Lecturer 
of Dedham, in Essex. 2 vols. 8v0. pp. 
760 --898. London. Dinnis. 

Burkitt is an ancient favourite 

with the plain, pious readers of this 

country, and his ‘‘ Expository Notes” 
have, perhaps, passed through a great- 
er number of editions than any simi- 

Jar work. Our own copy is the six- 

teenth edition, folio, 1765. There are 

also several quarto editions, of various 
merits, but we believe that the edition 
before us is the first octavo impression 
that has appeared, which is certainly 
the most convenient size, and as it is 
printed with a strong clear type, on 
good paper, will be very acceptable 
to most Christian families. 
Respecting the merits of Burkitt, as 
an Expositor, there are apparently 
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conflicting opinions. Dr. Doddridge 
says “‘ Burkitt has but few valuable cri- 
ticisms, but he has many schemes of 
good sermons. His sentiments vary in 
different parts of his work, as the au- 
thors from whence he took his materials 
were orthodox or not.” While we 
admit that the Doctor’s judgment is 
correct, as far as it goes, yet we think 
he ought to have said more in justice 
to the memory of the worthy Exposi- 
tor, who, as Mr. Buck observes, *‘ has 
many ingenuous observations, fine 
turns, natural plans, and pungent ad- 
dresses to the conscience;” so that 
if the work be not. distinguished 
either by depth of learning or judg- 
ment, it is both pious and practical, 
and as such, we anticipate its wider 
circulation through the convenient and 
cheap edition now before us. 

The Voice of Humanity, 

ly, in 8 numlers, 
isbet. 

A PERIODICAL work is scarcely a 
suitable subject of review. We feel 
it our duty, however, briefly to notice 
“The Association for promoting Ra- 
tional Humanity towards the Animal 
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Creation,”’ under whose sanction this 
work is published. The term rational 
is understood by us, as referring both 
to the means to be employed, and the 
extent to which those means are to be 
carried. The means recommended 
are rather those of prevention, than the 
infliction of penalty. Their primary ob- 
jects appear to be the improvement of 
our cattle markets and slaughter- 
houses and knacker’s yards; the sup- 
pression of bull and bear baiting, cock 
and dog fighting, &c. in which we pre- 
sume all the friends of humanity must 
be agreed. They disown, however, 
the refined sensibility of those persons 
who scruple to eat of animal food, 
though expressly permitted of God, 
and employed both by our Lord and 
his apostles. 

The numbers before us contain a 
variety of useful Essays and striking 
anecdotes, with the substance of seve- 
ral excellent sermons, preached by 
Dr. Barker, Mr. Greenwood, late of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. 
Good, of Salisbury, and other clergy 
men of different denominations. 

We feel it necessary to distinguish 
this Association from a ‘“ Society 
(formed some years ago) for the pre- 
venting Cruelty to Animals,” though 
we are happy to hear that there is a 
prospect of their being united. 





Man’s Ability and Obligations ; illustrated 
in the Life, Death, and Eternal Dwelling 
Place of an Unconverted Sinner. 32mo, 

P- 80. is ° 

Most of our readers will remember, 
we suppose, three papers which ap- 
peared in our pages, in the early part 
of the present year, under the above 
title, the solemn earnestness of which 
is calculated to impress the minds 
even of triflers. We are happy to find 
that their gifted author has reprinted 
them together in a cheap form, for gra- 
tuitous distribution, and as we regard 
them peculiarly adapted to the circum- 
stances of those who have long heard 
and neglected the message of salvation, 
we give them our cordial recommen- 
dation, 





Fourteen Reasons for leaving the Church of 
England, a Letter to the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, by the Rev. W. Tiptaft, containing 
Reasons why he resigns his Living, and 
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cannot continue a Minister of the Church 
of England. London. Price 3d. pp. 12. 
Octavo. 


Tuis letter is printed, as containing, 
in the estimation of the publisher, 
several of the principal reasons, ina 
smnall compass, for conscientious dis- 
sent from the Church of England. It 
is written in a candid spirit; and is a 
tract which, on account of its short- 
ness, and the lowness of its price, may 
serve as a brief epitome of some main 
arguments, which ought to induce all 
conscientious and godly ministers in 
the Church, as by law established, to 
consider their ways, and to ask them- 
selves how they can justify themselves 
in continuing in their present con- 
nection. 

Mr. Tiptaft conscientiously, as he 
informs us, refrains, at the commence-. 
ment of the letter, from the use of the 
** bigh and usual appellation ;” and 
he assures the bishop, that he does so 
from “‘ no personal disrespect” to him 
as an individual, but because he thinks 
that such a mode of address is ex- 
pressly ‘‘ contrary to the plain and 
simple commands” of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Hence the letter is not ad- 
dressed to the Right Rev. Father in 
God, the Lord Bishop of Salisbury ; 
but simply in the style necessary to 
designate the office which the bishop 
sustains in the polity of the English 
church. The reasons for separation are 
mainly those to which any conscienti- 
ous dissenter might subscribe, and we 
sincerely recommend this tract to our 
readers, as fit to be put into the hands of 
candid churchmen, who wish to see the 
argument brought within a small com- 
pass, and are not disposed to shut their 
eyes against the light. ‘The letter 
closes with the following remarks. 


“These are by no means all the errors 
and objections that may be stated against 
the Chusch of England, but’ they are 
those which chiefly affect my mind, and 
oblige me to decline continuing one of 
her ministers; and when I farther con- 
sider that I can scarcely perceive any 
visible marks of a true church anges 
to her, I secede with less scruple, an 
with a fuller persuasion that I shall 
never repent of it. But I assure you, I 
deeply lament the dead, cold, and in- 
different state of the generality of her 
ministers in the cause of Christ; how 
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few there are that even preach the first 
principles of the gospel, and fewer still 
who are made instrumental, through the 
grace of God, in gathering together 
Christ's sheep dispersed abroad in this 
wicked world, and in building them u 

in God’s most holy faith, by setting forth 
before their hearers ‘the fulness of 
Christ in the gospel of the grace of 
God; therefore, instead of seeing 
poor, outcast, despised, and persecuted 
ministers of the Lord, ‘ enduring hard- 
ness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ,’ 
we, alas! behold a large body of men, 
the generality of whom have not a single 
mark of a true servant of the Lord, 
living at ease conformed to the world, 
‘ seeking their own, and not the things 
which are Jesus Christ's.’ Nor do I 
see any prospect of an improvement 
amongst them, whilst the revenues of 
the Church of England are so immense, 
and consequently form so strong an 
inducement for ungodly and worldly- 
minded men to enter the ministry, in 
order to enjoy at least a comfortable 
maintenance. But the way to heaven 
is strait and narrow, and whoever 
is called by grace to travel. that 
way, ‘must take up his cross daily, 
and deny himself, and follow Christ; 
for through much tribulation we must 
enter the kingdom of God.’ Surely then, 
the true ministers of Jesus Christ, instead 
of living in ease and comfort, must suffer 
trials in various ways, for they cannot 
in any way expect to escape the cross, 
if they be faithful in their great Master’s 
cause. But the world will love its own, 
and take care of its own. Then whilst 
we behold the Church of England closely 
connected with the State, sharing the 
riches and honours of this world with it, 
including almost every body amongst her 
members ; if she be a true church, where 
is the world? but rather with grief 
and pain may we not say, Where is 
the true church? Where is Christ’s 
kingdom, which ‘is not of this world ?” 
Where is the salt of the earth, and the 


city set on a hill? Where is the little. 


flock, hated of all men for Christ's sake, 
which ‘the world knows not,’ but to 
which ‘ God according to his good plea- 
sure will give the kingdom ?” 

“The reason for my mentioning so 
fully the present state of the Charch of 
England is, to show that I can scarcely 
distinguish a church from which I am 
seceding, as she is now lost and buried in 
the world, whatever she might have been 
in her better days. I can assure you, 
that [lament and mourn over her present 
state ; and shall be delighted to see many 
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sound and faithful ministers ralsed u 
within her walls, who may, throug 
God’s grace, be enabled to work such an 
entire change, as shall cause the hearts 
of God’s people to rejoice; if things con- 
tinue as they are, the wrath of God will 
soon be poured down upon her. But 
may the Lord’s people be led to pray for 
an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, that 
we may see more manifestly a true church 
called out, and increasing in this our land, 
bearing the plain and simple marks there- 
of as stated in the word of God ! 

*‘T trust your kindness will excuse so 
long a letter, as I am anxious fully to 
explain my reasons for the important 
step which I have taken. For as I can- 
not hold my living and a good conscience 
too, 1 am bound even as an honest man 
to prefer the latter; for the apostle Paul 
says, if aman only doubts in doing that 
which is lawful, he is condemned. I 
feel assured with my present views, as 
stated in this letter, I am by no means 
justified in keeping my living. Therefore, 
I trust that you will kindly receive this 
letter, giving you due notice of my re- 
signation of the vicarage of Sutton Court- 
ney, in the county of Berks, and diocese 
of Salisbury.” 

Since the publication of this pam- 
phlet, the Rev. M. R. Whish, who we 
understand is a dignitary of the church, 
and attached to Salisbury cathedral, 
has written a letter to Mr. Tiptaft, in 
the Salisbury and Winchester Journal, 
to “* warn him as a brother,” and to 
inform him that other persons whom 
he has known, have fallen into the 
*‘same snare.” Mr. Whish wishes 
Mr. Tiptaft to ‘* deliberate a little 
longer,” then he will ‘* not have writ- 
ten in vain.” His letter is couched in 
a friendly style, but he says it is on a 
subject in which he can only *‘ have a 
common interest with other brethren 
in the Church of England.” It isa 
truly lame performance. If the church 
has no more skilful defenders, she is 
in asad and hapless condition. Mr. 
W. combats Mr. Tiptaft’s objections 
to the marriage service of the church, 
for example, by presuming that, with- 
out it, ungodly men would be at liberty 
to ** run away from the nuptial vows,” 
a very luckless consequence, certainly, 
of the absence of a state religion; as 
though there were noconnubial fidelity 
in Ireland or in Scotland, or in the Uni- 
ted States. The argument of Mr.Tiptaft 
against the catechism, is met with the 
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irrefragable rejoinder, “ The Catechism 
is a system of divinity, and can any 
one lightly think of it?” Mr. Whish, 
on the subject of the church and state 
union, says, “ I leave this point with 
the proper persons!” ‘* but who will 
say that the powers that be are not 
ordained of God,” as_ though civil 
power, the ordinance of God for man’s 
temporal protection and benefit, in- 
volved the monstrous perversion, of 
secular authority over that kingdom 
which is “ not of this world!” If the 
church has no sons that can better 
defend her than this member of one 
of her most splendid sanctuaries, she 
may well hoist signals of distress, and 
cry out that she is “ in danger.” 





St. John in Patmos. By one of the old 
living Poets of Great Britain. London. 
Murray. 

Tue Apocalypse with its lofty train 

of visions and symbols—vials pouring 

forth and trumpets sounding—awful 
glimpses of the future—the burning 
lake, the purified world, and the holy 
city —is a subject perhaps too sublime 
and magnificent to be successfully 
treated by a mortal muse. It seems 
an attempt too hazardous and daring 
thus to ‘* presume into the heaven of 
heavens, an earthly guest.” We can- 
not forget the splendid original, in 
reading the composition founded upon 
it—** The noise of many waters and of 
mighty thunderings” breaks upon the 
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ear—and arrested by the last an- 
nouncement of inspirations, ‘‘ the 
song of one that hath a pleasant 
voice,” at once loses half its charm. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Bowles’ poem certainly appears to dis- 
advantage; nevertheless we are 
pleased upon the whole with his visit 
to the sacred island of St. John. To 
the Christian mind, the solitudes of 
Patmos are invested with inspiring 
and hallowed associations—its illus- 
trious exile, though “‘ dead, yetspeaks” 
along its shores, and to us its monas- 
tery, grotto, and volcanic cliffs, form 
a far more interesting site than the 
plains of Marathon, the summits of 
Tda, or the coast of the Troad. Here 
it was that heaven took away her in- 
Spiration from the bosom of man. 
Here the voice of the revealing Spirit, 
—heard in all ages since the institution 
of the redeeming covenant -- heard by 
Abraham in his tent—Moses in the 
tabernacle—Prophets amid the crowds 
of Jewish cities, or the wild fastnesses 
of Jewish deserts—and Apostles com- 
municating the testimony of Jesus 
Christ— that voice ever recognised by 
its awe-struck hearers as no earthly 
tone, gave expression on this sea-girt 
rock to its farewell accents, and un- 
folded those scenes of weal and woe, 
of light and shade, of joy and gloom, 
which shall chequer the concluding 
pages of the world’s brief history. 
he following extract contains 
pleasing anticipations : — 
* That Book 


Which the Lamb opened—as a ‘ flying roll’-- 

Angels of light shall have, with wings unseen, 

From shore to shore ; and thus though Paul be dead, 
He still shall speak, and millions, yet unborn, 

Shall bless the boon. Txov shalt reveal the things 
Which thou hast seen; but that same Book, which none 
In heaven or earth conld open, but the Lamb, 

None but the Lamb shall close: awake! awake ! 

Ye who now slumber in the shades of death. 

¥es ! every nation shall confess the Lord, 

* Till all shall be fulfilled, and there shall be 

Through the wide world ‘ ONE SHEPHERD AND ONE Fotp,’ 
For deem not this small frith, called the ‘ Great Sea,’* 


That girds yon promontories, 
Without is the great ocean — 


irds the world :— 
the 


e main sea, 


Rocking in tempest, and in solitude ; 

Ten thousand isles are scattered o’er the waste 
Of those dark waters; and each isled land— 
Aut Eartu — shall be one altar, and from earth 
To heaven, one flame of incense ; and one voice 
Of prayer, and praise, and harmony shall rise!” 


* Mediterranean. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS, 


COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the 
North Riding Association of Indepen- 
dent Ministers and Congregations, held 
at Malton, Yorkshire, May 30, 1832, 

Resolved unanimously—That be- 
lieving the entire extinction of the 
Roman Catholic religion is rendered 
certain by abundant divine promises, 
and cannot be very distant, and that it 
is high time to use active measures 
avowedly for this object, this meeting 
requests the attention of their Protes- 
tant Dissenting brethren throughout the 
kingdom to the fact, that while we have 
combined in missionary exertions for 
overthrowing, as our God may pros- 
per us, the idolatry of distant nations, 
we have made no united effort towards 
subverting that of continental Europe, 
to which recent provideutial openings 
seem particularly to invite ; and sub- 
mits to their consideration, whether it 
be not our duty as strenuous Protes- 
tants, to unite for this object, either by 
joining the British Reformation Socie- 
ty, or by forming a separate institu- 
tion. 





WESTERN ACADEMY. 

Tue Anniversary of this Institution 
which took place on the 26th and 27th 
of June, at the house, at Exeter, which 
has been recently purchased for its 
use, was attended by a numerons com- 
pany of ministers, subscribers, and 
friends of the Institution. On the for- 
mer day, the students were examined 
by a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, who made the following Re- 
port :— 

“We have been highly gratified, 
with the results of a long and scruti- 
nizing examination of the Students, in 
Theology, Hebrew, Latin and Greek 
Classics, Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
losophy, and Mental Science; time 
not permitting them to enter into all 
the subjects of the course of study for 
the year. This examination saselly 
evinced the zeal and fidelity with whic 
the highly esteemed Tutors have dis- 
charged the duties of their respective 
departments, and the application and 

N.S, No. 92, 


diligence with which the young men 
have prosecuted their various studies.” 

On the latter day the general busi- 
ness of the Institution was transacted, 
and in the evening Mr. Edwards, one 
of the senior students, delivered an 
Essay on the Difference between Na- 
tural and Moral Inability. 





THE ANNIVERSARY OF HIGHBURY 
COLLEGE. | 

Tue Annual Examination at High- 
bury College took place on the 3d and 
4th of July. On the former day the 
Students were examined in the classi- 
cal department, from a statement of 
the books which have been read dur- 
ing the session. Passages were se- 
lected by the Chairman from Sallust, 
Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, Xenophon, 
Herodotus, and Thucydides. On 
the latter day, several essays were 
read, and a series of questions pro- 
posed on Rhetoric, Biblical Criticism, 
and Theology. One class expounded 
a portion of the Greek Testament, and 
another read seleetions from the He- 
brew Bible. ‘The following report was 
furnished by the examiners : — 

** We, whose names are undersigned, 
cheerfully bear our testimony to the 
very scholar-like and admirable man- 
ner in which the young men have ac- 
quitted themselves; and whilst we 
congratulate the Tutors on their suc- 
cess and the Students on their varied 
attainments, we indulge the hope that 
an institution so highly favoured will 
continue to enjoy the blessing of the 
Redeemer, and the increasing support 
of the churches. 

J. Berry, 

Jos. FLetcHer, 
Ractew WarDLaw, 
W.H. Cooper, &c.” 

On the evening of July 4, the Annual 
Meeting of the Subscribers was held 
at the Congregational Library, Moor- 
fields. After an Essay on the Incarna- 
tion, delivered by the senior Student,the 
Report was read and adopted, and the 
usual resolutions proposed. We regret 
to learn, from a passage in the Re- 
port, as well as from the ee 
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of the Treasurer, that a considerable 
defaleation has oceurred in the Annual 
Subscriptions. Some liberal sub- 
scribers have been removed by death, 
ard others, through commercial diffi- 
culty, have been obliged to relinquish 
their assistance. The notice of this de- 
ficiency will, we trust, be quite sufficient 
to. induce the friends of this most im- 
portant Institution, and especially the 
ministers who have been educated 
under its patronage, to come forward 
immediately with their influence and 
support in its favour. 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE 
SONS OF MINISTERS, SILEOATES, 
YORKSHIRE, 

Tue first Anniversary of this useful 

Institution was celebrated on Wed- 

nesday, July 4th, and’ proved highly 

gratifying. About twenty ministers 
of the counties of York and Lancaster 
were present, besides a considerable 
number of the subscribers from places 
in the more immediate neighbourhood. 

At the examination of the pupils, which 

e¢ommenced at an early hour, the Rev. 

R.'W. Hamilton presided. The seve- 

ral classes read in Delectus, Cesar, 

Virgil, Horace, and Cicero, in the 

Latin; and in the New ‘lestament and 

Euripides in the Greek. They were 

also exereised in Geography, History, 

the Mathematics, and produced speci- 
mens of their attainments in writing, 

mapping, English composition, &c. 

Prizes of Books were conferred upon 

“those who had distinguished them- 
selves in their respective classes, and 
the general exercises of the school. 

Immediately after this a public meet- 

ing of the constituents was held ; the 

Treasurer, George Rawson, Esq. in 

the Chair. A Report of the proceed- 

ings of the past year was read, and 
ordered to be'printed. Some import- 
ant alterations were made in the laws 
and regulations of the school. Amongst 
other changes, it was determined, in- 
stead of limiting its advantages to the 
counties of York and Lareaster, to 
admit the'sons of ministers from the 
counties adjoining, and in accordance 
with that enlargement of its sphere, to 
entitle it The Northern Congregational 

Scliool. ‘A cotisidérable accession’ to 

the number of pupils is‘ expected at 

the next commencement, on Wednes- 
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day, August 15th, and in the mean 
time applications may be addressed to 
the Principal, Rev. E. Miller, A. M., 
Silcoates House, near Wakefield, or 
the Secretary, Rev. T. Scales, Leeds. 


PROPOSED DECLARATION OF FAITH 
AND ORDER. 

We are happy to learn from several 
quarters, that the proposed Declara- 
tion which appeared in our last, from 
the Committee of the Congregational 
Union, has met with much approba- 
tion. 

One intelligent correspondent in the 
north says, “many here have read it, 
and all concur in expressing their ad- 
miration of its literary excellence, and 
especially of its luminious and scrip- 
tural summary of evangelical doc- 
trines and precepts. Our pastor 
thinks it to be an article of so much 
value, that he, with a few friends, is 
reprinting seven hundred copies,chiefly 
for gratuitous distribution.” 

It will give us pleasure to know, 
that the same degree of enlightened 
attention is paid to it in all our 
churches, so that it may be adopted at 
the Annual Meeting of 1833. 


ALTERATION OF THE MARRIAGE 
LAWS. 

AT a meeting of the Committee of 
the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, held at the Congregational 
Library, London, July 9, 1832, it was 

Resolved—That, as a new Parlia- 
ment is about to be elected, it is, in the 
opinion of this Committee, the duty of 
the dissenting body to connect with 
the exercise of their elective franchise, 
an effort to secure the support of their 
future representatives to a measure 
for such an alteration in the law 
relating to marriage, as will save 
Dissenters from being compelled to 
worship, contrary to their consciences, 
at the altar of the Church of England. 

ARTHUR TIDMAN, 

JOSEPH Tonsoni, b Secretaries. 

JosHua WILSON, 


ORDINATIONS, 

On Tuesday, April 24th, Mr. T. R. 
Barker, formerly Student at Homer- 
ton, was ordained to the pastoral 
Office at Harpenden, Hertfordshire. 
The Rev. J. Harris, of St. Albaus, 
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read the Scriptures aud prayed; the 
Rev. J. Smith, of Redburn, delivered 
the introductory discourse; the Rev. 
W. Chapman, of Greenwich, offered 
the ordination prayer, with laying on 
of hands; the charge was given by 
the Rev. A. Reed, of Wycliffe Chapel, 
from 2 Tim. i. 14; the Rev. Dr. Smith, 
Tutor of Homerton, addressed the 
people, from 1 Pet. iv. 18; and the 
service was concluded with prayer 
by the Rev. W. Upton, of St. 
Albans ; and in the evening a sermon 
was preached to the congregation by 
the Rev. H. Burgess, of Luton, from 
Psalm cxxii.6. ‘‘ Pray for the peace 
of Jerusalem: they shall prosper that 
love thee.” 

The ordination of the Rev. D. Se- 
nior, of the Independent College, Ro- 
therham, over the United Church of 
Fairburn and Brotherton, took place 
on Wednesday, May 30, in the Wes- 
leyan Chapel, Brotherton. In the 
morning, the Rev. J. Roberton, of 
Selby, commenced the services by the 
reading of the Scriptures and Prayer; 
the Rev. James Rawson, of Ponte- 
fract, delivered the introductory dis- 
course, and proposed the usual ques- 
tions; the Rev. J. D. Lorraine, of 
Wakefield, offered the ordination 
prayer; the Rev. T. Scales, of Leeds, 
gave the charge; and the Rev. J. 
Armstrong, of Wortley, concluded with 
prayer. in the evening, after prayer 
by the Rev. W. Gothard, of Kuot- 
tingly, the Rev. J. Pudie, of Halifax, 
preached to the church and congrega- 
tion, and closed the impressive and 
deeply interesting solemnities with 
prayer. 

Mr. Rawson having requested the 
church, through the medium of one 
deputed by it, to furnish the assembly 
with a narration of those circumstances 
which had led to the transactions of that 
day, the following statement was 
given :— 

In replying to your question, it 
would be improper to overlook events 
prior to the settlement of Mr. Se- 
nior in this place, and in which this 
Christian assembly will trace the hand 
of a kind and gracious God. More 
than twenty years ago, the moral 
wants of this neighbourhood excited 
the attention and commiseration of 
three gentlemen of Leeds, the late 
amiable and pious William Clapham 
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(and may not imagination indulge the 
pleasing thought, that his happy spirit 
is hovering over us, and is rejoicing to 
witness our proceedings), J. Clap- 
ham, and G. Kawson, Esqrs. But it 
was not mere sympathy; their zeal 
was active, and they themselves for 
many a Sabbath came and preached 
to the inhabitants of Fairburn the glad, 
tidings of a Saviour’s love, And they 
did not labour in vain. A thirst was 
excited for the water ef life; sinners 
were converted and saints were edi- 
fied, some of whom remain unto the 
present, but some are fallen asleep. 
Since that time, the neighbourhood 
has frequently been favoured with the 
occasional labours of different ministers 
of the Independeut denomination. Au 
itineracy was at once formed, when 
some of our most valued ministers, 
of the West Riding visited this as 
well as other places. ‘The ministers 
of Pontefract and Knottingley, Dr. 
Boothroyd and yourself, Messrs. Chal- 
mers, Lees, and Hesselton, have 
preached the Gospel here with zeal 
and success. Still there was no per- 
manent ministry among the people, 
and they therefore asked you, Sir, if 
practicable, to satisfy their wants, and 
meet their desires. You applied to 
the Home Missionary Society for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and it 
very generously consented to assist 
them. Its pecuniary resources were 
much exhausted, but its deep poverty 
abounded to the riches of its liberality. 
A gratuity of twenty pounds was voted 
for Fairburn and Brotherton. On the 
third Lord’s day of May, 1850, the 
Rev. Dr. Cope, of Wakefield, intro- 
duced the regular ministration of the 
Gospel in these villages. The church 
and congregation feel that they would 
be guilty of a neglect of duty, if they 
did not publicly express their grati- 
tude for the highly valued and most 
self-denying labours ofthe different mi- 
nistersand students, who have preached 
to them the word oflife. Mr. Senior, 
who frequently, and with much ac- 
ceptance, had preached to them when 
a student, was invited to supply them 
during the vacation of last year. He 
yielded to their wish, and the result 
of his labours was an unanimous wish 
that he should statedly instruct them 
in those things which belong to their 
peace. He complied, and immediate- 
3uU 2 
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ly entered on his work. His labours 
have been crowned with signal suc- 
cess, The spirit of hearing has in- 
creased, deep seriousness has per- 
vaded the assemblies. Brands have 
been plucked out of the fire; en- 
quirers have been satisfied, and peni- 
tents have been comforted. Some 
Mouths ago a Christian church, in- 
cluding Fairburn and Brotherton, was 
éstablished. You, Sir, formed it, 
and you know, nor will uny of those 
who were present forget, the deep and 
holy impression which was then pro- 
duced. The chapel was crowded, and 
God was with his people. Many 
tears were shed—many prayers svere 
offered. Eight individuals came for- 
ward, and gave themselves publicly to 
be the Lord’s; and since that time 
there has been an accession of six 
more. Mr. Senior has been regularly 
invited by them, as a church, to take 
the oversight of them in the Lord, and 
they have invited you and the pastors 
of other churches to recognize the 
union, to give him and them your ad- 
vice, and to pray for their prosperity. 

On Wednesday, June 6, the Rev. 
— Watson, formerly of Highbury Col- 
lege, was ordained over the Indepen- 
dent church and congregation assem- 
bling in George Street Chapel, Cork. 
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The Rev. Mr. Gray, of Dublin, opened 
the service by prayer and reading the 
Scriptures. The Rev. W. Urwick, 
of Dublin, delivered the introductory 
discourse, and asked the usual ques- 
questions. The Rev. J. Burnet, of 
Camberwell, (the former pastor of this 
church) offered the ordination prayer, 
and gave the charge to his esteemed 
successor. Inthe evening Mr. Burnet 
preached to the people. The services 
were numerously and respectably at- 
tended, and there is every prospect 
that Mr. Watson will be extensively 
useful in this sphere of labour. 


—_— 


REMOVALS. 

Tue Rev. Joseph Fox, late of Fish 
Street Chapel, Hull, has accepted the 
unanimous invitation of the church 
and congregation assembling at How- 
ard Street Chapel, Sheffield, and has 
commenced his ministerial labours 
there. 

Tue Rev. Samuel Weston, late of 
White’s Hill, Hambrook, Gloucester- 
shire, having accepted a call from the 
Independent Church, W ooburn, Buck- 
inghamshire, commenced his stated 
labours the second Sabbath in April, 
with pleasing prospects of usefulness. 
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POPERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


It is not, perhaps, so generally known 
in this country as it should be, that in 
consequence of the immense tide of 
emigration which is rolling on towards 
the shores of the Western worid from 
Ireland and other parts of the papal do- 
minions, Popery, that system of impiety 
and imposture, is most alarmingly on the 
increase in that country, and threatens, 
by pursuing a course of vigorous and art- 
ful proselytism, to undermine the founda- 
tion of Christianity, and to root up the 
tree of liberty, which has afforded its 
grateful shade to so many of our own and 
other climes. In America, so highly 
distinguished for the gracious and sove- 
reign outpourings of the Holy Spirit, 
there are already half a miilion of Pa- 


pists. And every wave that lashes the 
western shores of the Atlantic bears on 
its bosom a reinforcement to this already 
formidable multitude. 

Protestants, however, are not all 
asleep. There are many in whose bosoms 
breathes the inspiration of Luther, and 
Melancthon, and Huss, and Wycliffe, 
upon whom the mantles of these noble 
reformers have descended, and who dare 
to make a firm and uncompromising 
stand against this hydra of Antichrist. 

In the war, however, which is now 
waging with the Jesuits in that country, 
they feel most lamentably the want of 
standard works on the Popish contro- 
versy, as books of evidence, reference, 
&c. The object of the writer in making 
this communication, is to lay before Chris- 
tian ministers and others, the difficulties 
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under which our American brethren la- 
bour in pursuing this contest, from the 
above cause. And thus publicly to ex- 
press a hope that should there be remain- 
ing in undisturbed repose on the shelves 
of any of our ministers, or public or private 
libraries, duplicates of any of the standard 
authors in this controversy, there would 
be no reluctance on the part of their 
owners in transporting them to the New 
World, where they might again do the 
wonders of former times! 

The following extract from a letter 
addressed to the Rev. Octavius Winslow, 
of London, by the Editor of the New 
York ‘ Protestant,’’ will more explicitly 
unfold the object of this appeal : 


New York, May, 1832. 
“ My Dear Sir, 

** Having heard that you are about 
to return to the U. S.,I beg to remind 
you, that any books upon Popery, es- 
pecially the standard authors, would be 
invaluable to us here. I am continually 
at a loss for documents and books of 
reference. No present could be more 
acceptable than a hundred volumes of 
the best works upon Popery and Jesuit- 
ism, ancient and modern, and such books 
(not to be had here,) could be obtained 
in London immediately. We have or- 
ganized a regular public discussion with 
the Papists in this city, and the priestly 
foxes are continually calling upon us for 
documents, proofs, evidence, &c. and 
you know that in these respects we are 
most lamentably deficient. You could 
not perform a more beneficial service to 
the Protestant cause than to bring over 
with you a quantity of the most impor- 
tant books upon the Papal Controversy. 
Any minister in England would certainly 
devote a superfiuous book from his 
library in consideration of the public pur- 
poses to which it was to be consecrated 
in the warfare in this onmnny 

*¢ I am, your friend and brother, 
“G, Bourve.” 


The writer of this communication 


would only add, that any books on this. 


subject, addressed to the Kev. O. Winslow, 
and left in care of Mr. R. Baynes, Pater- 
noster Row, will be thankfully received 
and promptly forwarded. 


London, July 20th, 1832. 


PERSECUTIONS IN JAMAICA. 


At a special meeting of the Board of 
Baptist Ministers, held at the Mission 
House, Fen Court, July 10, 1832, to 
take into consideration the outrages 
lately perpetrated on the persons and 
property of the Baptist Missionaries in 
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Jamaica ; the Rev. Wm. Newman, D.D. 
in the Chair; ‘ 
It was unanimously resolved, 

1. That the Board fully convinced 
that the principles which have uniformly 
guided the proceedings of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, have strictly accord- 
ed with the pacific spirit of the Gospel, 
and equally satisfied that their Mission. 
aries in Jamaica have acted in confor. 
mity to the instruction given them by the 
Society, view with indignation the at- 
tempt to criminate those Missionaries as 
parties in the late insurrection, and con- 
gratulate the Committee and the whole 
Christian public, on the signally tri- 
umphant manner in which these base 
charges have been refuted. 

2. That the serious losses sustained in 
the destruction of the Society’s property, 
together with the violent and illegal out- 
rages on the persons and families of the 
Missionaries, call for the liveliest sympa- 
thy, and this Board confidently trasts 
that the appeal which has been made to 
the British Government for protection 
and redress will be effectual, more especi- 
ally as such proceedings are directly at 
variance with the British Constitution, 
and an insult to the dignity of the throne. 

3. That the decided hostility which has 
been shown, on former ons, as 
well as on the present, by slave-holders 
to the labours of Christian Missionaries, 
affords, a convincing proof that the 
system is irreconcilably opposed to the 
progress of the Gospel, and ought there- 
fore no longer to be protected by the 
British Government. 

4. That a petition, founded on the fore- 
going resolutions be forthwith presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, and that as 
a general election is expected speedily to 
take lace, this Board call upon their 
friends possessing the elective franchise 
throughout the united kingdom, to sup- 
port such candidates only as will pledge 
themselves to promote the immediate and 
entire abolition of slavery. 

J. B. Suenston, Secretary. 


To the Honourable the House of Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled, the 
Petition of the undersigned Ministers 
meeting at Fen Court, London, con- 
stituting the Baptist Board, humbly 
sheweth, 

That your petitioners, fally convinced 
that the principles which have uniformly 
gins the proceedings of the Baptist 

issionary Society, have strictly accorded 
with the pacific spirit of the Gospel, and 
equally satisfied that their Missionaries in 
Jamaica have acted in conformity with 
the instructions given them by the So- 
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ciety, view with indignation the attempt 
to criminate those Missionaries as parties 
in the late insurrection, and rejoice in 
the moon triumphant manner in which 
those charges have been refated. 
That your petitioners contemplate with 
the liveliest. sympathy, the violent and 
ill out committed on the persons 
families of the said Missionaries, and 
the serious lossessustained in the destruc- 


tion of the ‘s property, and ear- 
nestly i rom your Honourable 
House redress for the past, and protec- 


tion for the future, more especially as 
none petitioners per | y onapens we 

e proceedings of which they complain 
are totall a variance with the British 
Constitution, and an insult to the dignity 

throne. 

That your petitioners are fully cone 
vinced, from the decided hostility which 
has constantly been shown by the great 
body of slave-holders to the labours of 
Christian Missionaries, that the system 
of slavery is irreconcilably opposed to the 
progress of the Gospel, and therefore do 
earnestly that your Honourable 
House will, without further delay, adopt 
such measures as to your wisdom shall 
seem meet, for the immediate and entire 
abolition of that system throughout the 
British dominions. 

To the Ministers of the Baptist Denomina- 
tion throughout the Kingdom. 

Dear Brethren,—I am directed to 
transmit to you the preceding reso- 
lutions of the Baptist Board, and especi- 
ally to call your attention to the last, 
with an earnest request that you will 
read it from your pulpits, and in any 
practicable way enforce upon your con- 
gregations the importance of acting in 
conformity with it. The state of our 
Mission and Charches, in the island of 
Jamaica, oe Lotmpere | calls upon us to 
act with decision and firmness, as the 
friends of the slave. To all his other in- 
juries is now added that of a most fierce 
and cruel persecution for righteousness 
sake, a persecution of such a nature, 
both in the causes from which it has 
sprang and in the spirit by which it has 
been marked, as leads at once to the 
‘conclusion that the existence of Christi- 
anity is ence ponte any longer with 
the existence of slavery, and that one or 
other in that Colony must céase. 


The en elections will afford an 
of all others the most fa- 
vourable for the expression of feeling on 


the subject; and such is the state of the 
public mind, that nothing miore seems 
required than for the various communities 
‘of Dissenters to act in conceit, on the 
occasion, to secure such a return of mem- 
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bers to the Commons House of Parlia- 
meat, as will give the fairest promise of 
effecting the entire and speedy extinction 
of the Negro’s wrongs. 1 am therefore 
desired to represent to you the great im- 
portance of bringing the subject distinctly 
under the notice of your friends, at this 
particular crisis, that all of them who 
may now have to exercise the elective 
franchise may require a pledge from the 
candiéates to whom their votes are given, 
that they will sapport the cause of im- 
mediate emancipation. 
I am, dear Brethren, yours truly, 
J.B. Suenston, Secretary. 


LOYAL ADDRESS OF THE D!SSENTING 
MINISTERS TO THE KING. 


All our readers have doubtless deplored 
the atrocious assault that was committed 
upon the person of our beloved Sovereign, 
at the Ascot Races, on Tuesday, June 
19th, by a profligate old sailor named 
Dennis Collins. 

This bratal attack has called forth ex- 
pressions of loyal and grateful attachment 
from all classes of the King’s subjects. 
The body of Dissenting Ministers held a 
special general meeting, and voted a loyal 
address to the King, which was pre- 
sented to His Majesty, at St. James’s 
Palace, on Wednesday, July 11, by 
the following deputation: —the Rev. 
Robert Aspland, Chairman; Thomas 
Rees, LL.D. Secretary; Robert Winter, 
D.D.; John Rippon, D.D.; John Hum- 
phrys, LL.D.; W. Wall; J. B. Shen- 
ston; John P. Smith, D.D. ; Wm. New- 
man, D.D.; John Clayton, Jun. M.A. ; 
John Coates; John T. Geary; Arch. 
Barclay, LL.D.; George Pritchard ; 
William Broadfoot; John Arundel ; 
Benjaman Mardon, M.A.; James Yates, 
M.A. ; and Thomas Thomas. His Majesty 
was graciously pleased to receive the 
deputation in his closet ; when the Rev. 
Dr. Winter read as follows: 


To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
May it please your Majesty, 

We, your Majesty’s loyal and dutiful 
subjects, the Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers of the Three Denominations in 
and about the cities of London and 
Westminster, humbly approach your 
Majesty’s presence, to express our most 
cordial congratalations upon your Ma- 
jesty’s deliverance from the late atrocious 
assault upon your Majesty’s royal person. 

Our thankful acknowledgments are 
continually presented to the Father of 
Mercies for this instance of his great 
goodness, both to your Majesty aud to 
the people under your paternal sway. 

* It is our earnest prayer that your Ma- 
jesty’s invaluable life may’ be long pre- 
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served ; that the blessing of the Almighty 
may rest on your Majesty’s person, on your 
Royal Consort, the Queen, and on the 
whole of your royal family ; and that the 
supreme Potentate, by whom kings reign, 
would cause all the measures of your M - 
jesty’s Government to issue inthe peace 
and prosperity of this great kingdom, and 
the increase of knowledge, liberty, virtue, 
and religion throughout the mam 

And our fervent supplications shall 
not fail to ascend to the throne of the 
Divine Grace, that after an extended 
and happy reign, your Majesty may be 
exalted, by the mercy of God, throngh 
the mediation of our Redeemer, to a 
crown of Glory, unfading and everlasting. 

This address was signed on behalf of the 
general body of Dissenting Ministers, by 
the members of the Deputation. 

His Majesty was pleased to return the 
following most gracious answer. 

‘* T retarn you my thanks for this duti- 
ful address. The sentiments which you 
have expressed on the outrage lately 
offered to me are such as I should have 
expected from your known loyalty. And 
I rely with confidence on your attach- 
ment to my person and government, and 
on your steady support of our invaluable 
constitution ”” 

The compiler of The Court Circular, 
whose accuracy is proverbial in reporting 
this Deputation, remarks, ** This address 
was also expected to be received on the 
throne: but being only a deputation 
from the general ody, they were not 
entitled to that high honour. It is only 
when the general body attends that, 
from precedent, they are entitled to re- 
ceive an answer from the throne.” 

Led by this veritable authority, the 
editors of The Record proceed to their 
wonted taste of lecturing the Dissenting 
Ministers in the following strain. 

“ Some surprise seems to have been 
felt that His Majesty did not honour this 
Deputation by receiving their address 
on the Throne. But when we consider 
who some of the persons were who com- 
posed the Deputation, it could hardly be 
anticipated that any peculiar mark of 
distinction could be conferred upon 
them, which was not strictly ired by 
precedent. His Majesty could not be 
wholly ignorant of the recent conduct 
of the Rev. Mr. and at the Meet- 
ing at the Mermaid Tavern in Hack- 
ney. His Majesty must be more or less 
than man, could he view with com- 
placency a body that had selected as their 
Chairman one who had so recently and 
80 publicly vilified his Royal Consort in a 
manner so unmanly and distressing. Did 
the Three Denominations. altogether for- 
get the language of indignation and dis- 
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gust expressed even hy Sir Francis Bur- 
dett against those by whom the Queen 
was so atrociously maligned. According 
to Sir Francis Burdett, there was nota 
single gentleman ‘who did not glow 
with the blush of indignant shame, when 
he thought of the manner in which the 
illustrious and exemplary Lady had been 
dragged before the public, and her cha- 
racter and conduct libelled in a manner 
the most’ distressing and humiliating to 
his mind, and, as he was sure it must 
have been, to the mind of every honour- 
able man. 

‘¢ The feelings expressed by Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett were those of an English 
gentleman, but the Three Denominations 
from whose profession of Christianity 
something more might have been ex- 
pected, not only pronounce no censure 
upon Mr. Aspland, but actually select 
him to be their Chairman, and as such to 
appear in the Royal presence. We con- 
fess that we marvel much at the bad 
taste both of the Board and Mr. Aspland. 
We observe, indeed, that Mr. Fox was 
not present, but when we recollect that 
Mr. Aspland had done his utmost to heap 
obloquy on the Queen, to bring Her 
Majesty into contempt, charging her 
with intriguing against the rights of the 
people, and suggesting that the fate of 
Queen Vashti might be her portion, we 
do confess that his intrusion into. the 
presence of her Royal Consort on this 
occasion, could be viewed as nothing 
better than an insult to His Majesty. 
We would venture also to suggest to Dr. 
Smith, that as he was present, and took 
a part in the same meeting, his absence 
” wt also bone been ners nee. 

ndeed, the eulogiams heaped that 
Rey. Gentleman on Mr, preg after 
he uttered the abuse the Queen, 
seemed almost to identify him, with Mr. 
Aspland. We would therefore.call upon 
Dr. Smith to do justice to |himself, and 
clear his character with the public, by 
manifesting his abhorrence of the calum- 
nies uttered against that illustrious, and 
at the same time most amiable.and vir- 
tuous, Lady. What value can be placed 
on the loyalty of those who do not le 
to cunt: the feelings of their Sorerdign 
by attacking his Queen, or making com- 
mon cause with those who seek toidesaey 
the. Monarchy.”’ 

Our readers will be amused to discover 
that all this solemn prosing is founded on 
the blunder of the Court Reporter, for 
the Dissenting Ministers, since they have 
enjoyed the privilege of approaching the 
Sovereign, have never been received on 
the throne but after an.accession, and on 
all other occasions, in the royal closet, and 
by deputation, consequently no disappoint - 
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ment was felt on the present occasion ; 
in fact, it was known by every member 
of the Deputation, that the mode of their 

was a ed when the time of 
it wasappointed. Had the editors of the 
Record seen the address, they might have 
spared their remarks ng the feel- 
ings of the body towards her majesty the 


Queen. 
OBITUARY. 
Mrs. Opy was the wife of Thos. Ody, 
. one of the deacons of the Church of 
Christ in Fetter Lane, under the ral 
care of the Rev. Caleb Morris and the 
late Rev. Geo. Burder, and the daughter 
of the late Rev. Jas. Webb, who for up- 
wards of twenty-four years sustained the 
pastoral office in the above place of 
worship with exemplary piety and dis- 
tinguished usefalness. The subject of 
this memoir was born 1750, and having 
received early in life very serious impres- 
sions of the evil of sin and the great 
value and efficacy of the atonement of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, she became, at the 
age of nineteen, a candidate for Chareh 
communion, to the joy and comfort of 
her beloved parents, and continued a 
humble retired disciple of the blessed 
Jesus for sixty-three years, an example 
this, worthy eration and imita- 
tion of all young persons, but especially 
the children of pious parents and minis- 
ters. 

She was of a delicate bodily habit, but 
of a calm and even temper of mind, sel- 
dom at any period rising toa high degree 
of spiritual enjoyment ; on the contrary, 
she was bh uently poceeer © bes dis. 

respecting her interest 
to Chek, owing, probably, to great de- 
bility in the nervous system, arising out 
of a peculiar disorder which she endured 
with Christian patience and resignation 
for nearly fifty years. It was her happi- 
ness, however, during the last few weeks 
of her life to experience much joy and 
peace in believing, and was enabled to 
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pour out her soul’s desire by repeating 
many of the exceeding great and precious 
promises. 

She was frequently engaged in fervent 
prayer, particularly for her grand-chil- 
dren and other relatives, and domestics 
who surrounded her dying bed, and affec- 
tionately exhorted all who came near 
her to seek the Lord in earnest, 
assuring them that he was to her soul 
** the chief of ten thousand, and altoge- 
ther lovely”—*: All her salvation and all 
her desire.” 

Thus died this aged Christian, May 23, 
1832, in the eighty-second year of her 
age; just six days previous to her re- 
vered friend and pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Burder. They were buried in the same 
grave yard, (Bunhill Fields) and their 
funeral sermons preached on the same 
day, June 10; Mr. Burder’s in the 
morning by Dr. Fletcher, from the 
Epistle by Jude, 21st verse ; Mrs. Ody’s 
in the evening by Mr. Morris, from He- 
brews ii. 15th verse, to very crowded 
assemblies. 


Died, June 5, at Cookham Grove, Berk- 
shire, AMELIA Lonpow, relict of Broome 
Witts, Esq. aged 89. 

During a longlife she was usefully 
connected with various religious institu- 
tions, to which she liberally contributed ; 
the poor in her neighbourhood have lost 
a sincere fiiend. Her piety was un- 
affected, and yet fervent, she lived in 
the fear, rejoiced in the love, and died 
in the faith of her God and Saviour ; her 
last moments are well represented by her 
favourite author, Newton :— 

Fainter, her breath, and fainter grew, 

Until she breath’d her last ; 

The soul was gone before we knew 
The stroke of death was past. 
Soft was the moment and serene, 
That all her sufferings clos’d; 

No agony nor struggle seen, 
No feature discompos’d. 
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We thank Mr. Hatchinson for his frank observations, and we shall be additionally 
obliged if he will, by his own coutributions, or by securing the aid of those ** who 


exercise a little criticism” upon us, t 


to lessen the evils of which he 


pends upon the denomination it represents for support, 


poe ny ihn ty de 

and it is in ‘the power of its literary friends 
By an accident, two or three communica 

which we regret as much: as those who favoured us with them can do. 


itly to improve it, if they please. 
icealved thle: ustadh tenes set lobt, 
May we 


that our esteemed ents, whose communications are not acknow- 
iedged iu the above list, will appl us again with copies of the articles, which by this 
ciseumstance, never came to our 





